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Now plastics help to ventilate the 
kitchen. This rugged propeller is 
molded in one piece by General Electric 
for the American Blower Corpora- 
tion’s new Aeropel home ventilator. 
It is molded in balance. And for this 
Aeropel unit General Electric also 
molds a sparkling white plastics grille 

an attractive housing that adds 
beauty to any room. 

Whatever you make, from fans to 
ferryboats, it is likely that General 
Electric’s complete plastics service can 
help you to cut production costs or 


improve your product... or both. 





improve your 


Equipped to design, engineer and mold 
the right plastics parts for your re- 
quirements, General Electric invites 
the tough problems and the hard jobs. 

If top quality is important in the 
plastics parts you buy, it will be worth 
your while to get acquainted with 
G-E’s complete plastics service. Phone 
or drop a line to our nearest sales 
office. Or write for information and 
your free copy of the interesting book- 
let, ““Problems and Solutions in Plas- 
tics.” Plastics Division, Chemical De- 
partment, General Electric Company, 
1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL&G ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PLASTICS FACTORIES ARE 
OHIO, DECATUR, ILL., 


COSHOCTON 








co av are 


LOCATED IN SCRANTON, PA., MERIDEN, CONN., 
TAUNTON AND PITTSFIELD, MASs. 













G-E Complete Service — 
At No. I Plastics Avenue 


BACKED BY 53 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, 
We’ve been designing and manufacturing 
plastics products ever since 1894. G-E re- 
search works continually to develop new 
materials, new processes, new applications. 


NO. I PLASTICS AVENUE— complete plastics 
service—engineering, design and mold-mak- 
ing. Our own industrial designers and engi- 
neers, working together, create plastics parts 
that are both scientifically sound and good- 
looking. Our own toolrooms are manned by 
skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 


ALL TYPES OF PLASTICS. Facilities for com- 
pression, injection, transfer and cold molding 
... for high and low pressure laminating... 
for fabricating. G-E Quality Control—a by- 
word in industry, means as many as 160 in- 
spections and analyses for one plastics part. 
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No doubt crows can fly in straight lines cash outlay equals approximately five 
... but they don't, say the experts. Yet years’ rental . . . and from then on, up, 
people go right on saying, mistakenly, up go savings! 
that crows fly the shortest distance from @ One bank, for example, will save 
$180,000 in 15 years . . . an investment 
house, $84,000 in 12 years .. . an insur- 


ance company, $250,000 in 15 years —just 


“here” to “there.” 
from buying, the Remington Rand way. * 


@ Many, too, go on speaking of punched- 
card accounting only in terms of leasing 


the machines. But that’s not the shortest 
@ Let us show you how much you can 


distance between you and greater 
punched-card profits. Buying is the save . . . with the finest punched-card 
shortest route, and you can buy as well machines that money can buy. Just write 
as lease from Remington Rand. for “Purchase Case Histories”—Tabulat- 

ing Machines Division, 315 Fourth Ave., 





® In buying Remington Rand punched- 
card machines, your savings start at New York 10, N. Y. 
once. Savings of at least 25% over leasing alist 
“Certified statements available on request. 
costs! F igure it this way: your initial (Reports 4603 F, 4615 F and 4510F) 
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Remington Rand Inc. 
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Romngion Rand FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 

























there’s a TRANE system wherever you look 


from PUMPING STATION 


INDUSTRIAL 


Large window areas and exhaust 
fumes from hundreds of cars created” 
a heating and ventilating problem in 
this huge garage. The owners chose; 
a Trane System that heats the build-* 
ing, counteracts window drafts, and 
removes exhaust fumes. 


er 


Atso, 





to PALATIAL HOTEL 


HEATING 


This lovely apartment hotel features 
™ a magnificent view of the ocean, but 


the windows. 


engineer, or contractor. 200 Trane Sales Engineers 


offer their counsel. 


MANUFACTURING 


HEATING. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 


TRANE 


Users’ names on request. 


TRANE 


ENGINEERS OF 


and AIR CONDITION 


ta CROSSE, 
COMPANY OF 


WISCONSIN 
CANADA, 


Trane Convector- 
come the drafts and give the occu- 


The cold water going through this 
pumping station caused condensa- 
tion on pipes, which resulted in a 
humid atmosphere. A Trane System 
now keeps the air dry, so that water 
purifying chemicals stay dry, and 
employees feel better. 








chilly sea breezes caused drafts at 
Now, inconspicuous 


radiators 


pants ideal heating 


There is a Trane System to solve every kind of heating 

and air conditioning problem efficiently, whether it be comfort 

or process—domestic, commercial, or industrial. 
Trane Systems are designed to fit your application by architect, 
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THE COVER 


Evans Woollen, Jr., who took oy 
this week as President of the Americ 
Bankers Assn., considers himself a litt 
man’s banker. 

e Lots in Little—His own bank—lhx 
board chairman of Fletcher ‘Trust Co 
Indianapolis—is no small-scale operation 
Its total resources come to about $115. 
million. But Woollen always has prided 
himself on doing a big business in small 
accounts. Fletcher Trust has some 93, 
000 accounts on its books today. In a 
city the size of Indianapolis, that means 
that one out of about every five people 
does business with Woollen’s bank. 

The bank’s trust department—the 
largest in the state—also is geared to 
handle small and middle-sized accounts 
Lately, Woollen has been looking into 
the possibility of establishing a common 
trust fund, This method of handling 
many small accounts through a singk 
fund has just been legalized in Indiana 
e A Banker’s “Natural” —Banking com 
naturally to Woollen. His father wa 
head of Fletcher Trust before him. An 
Woollen entered the bank in 1920 as iff | 
youngster fresh out of Yale. His first jo! 
was clerking in a newly-opened branc! 
in a workingman’ s district. In 1935 he 
became president. And last year he 
stepped up to chairman. 

It’s no accident that the A. B. A 
picked a man who had specialized 
small accounts to head it in the coming 
vear. One of the biggest problems that 
bankers face today is to keep the publi 
in general from blaming them for infla fy 
tion, So they need a man who under 
stands the small depositor’s angle. 

e Easy Does It—In his political “and ec 
nomic thinking, Woollen is inclined ! 
be conservative. But on such crucial f@ 
questions as abandoning government | 
support of the bond market (page 24) he | 
believes in moving slowly. He believes Hj 
that the best way for the bankers to keep | 
their freedom is to understand the go. |y 
ernment’s fiscal problems and help work ff | 
out ways of solving them. 






























—Cover painting by Tran Mateich 
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NYLON’S roucuness HELPS PUT THE SQUEEZE ON PAPER 


Newly born paper is too weak to 
travel by itself through roller-presses 
that squeeze out excess water. It has 
to be carried on felt blankets. These 
felts, as they’re called by paper- 
makers, spend their lives going 
through the wringer. They’re con- 
stantly subjected to varying stresses, 
strains and tensions. 

Now, fibers of Du Pont nylon, be- 
cause of their toughness and resist- 
ance to frictional wear, are being 
blended into these felts to give them 
longer life—and increase production 
efficiency. Nylon’s stretch reduces 
the strain as the felts whip from one 
set of rollers to another. Tests made 
by one leading papermaker show 
that these nylon-blended felts last 
50 per cent longer! 


Water drains faster through nylon- 
blended felts. They’re easier to clean 
—stand up against the action of al- 
kaline cleaning agents. And they 
have better abrasion-resistance. 

See whether you can use Du Pont 
nylon fibers to improve production 
methods— or to make a new product. 


NEw BOOKLET, “Nylon Textile Fiber in 
Industry,” tells you more about ny- 
lon’s remarkable properties. Write 
on your letterhead for a copy. And 
tell us your fabric problem. Nylon 
fibers may give you the extra per- 
formance you need. Address Nylon 
Division, Room 6510, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


Du Pont Nylon Fibers Give 
you all these Properties 


HIGH STRENGTH + LIGHT WEIGHT 
+ TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
+ ELASTICITY + FLEXIBILITY 
+ LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
+ QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEAN- 
ING + HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 


Resist deterioration by mildew, 
soil rot, petroleum olls, alkalies 











SMOOTH? HERE’S PROOF! Coin balanced on 
edge on a Life-Line motor remains undis- 
turbed as motor is started, runs and stops— 
dramatic evidence of the Life-Line motor’s 
freedom from vibration and resulting noise! 


NEW METHODS BRING “SPECIAL-MOTOR” 
SMOOTHNESS TO STANDARD MOTORS 


Motors have been made in much the same way for many years—up to the time 
Westinghouse—with years of leadership in a-c motor developments— 


departed from “tradition” in electric motor concepts and built the Life-Line. 
Motor-making traditions were broken by the basketful. Motor users were 
surveyed to find what they wanted in standard motors that they were not 
getting. Life-Line motors were designed and built from scratch—by new 
methods and new tools in a totally new plant—to include these features. 
Quieter operation was one feature motor users asked. Life-Line motors 
provide it. Ventilating design limits “windage” noise. New manufacturing 
techniques insure absolute alignment and accuracy of fit, reducing vibration. 





Modern tests check every motor for accuracy in manufacture. 

You'll want full details on other Life-Line features, too. Life-Line motors, 
now built in sizes from 1-15 hp, are available in standard and near-standard 
types from stock. Other sizes and types—up to 200 hp—soon will be changed 
over to modern Life-Line design. 

Check your nearest Westinghouse office for deliveries—or write direct 


Jestinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
J-21457-A 


® Westin 


MOTOR “ASTHMA” CHECK. Sounds that 
shouldn’t be there don’t get by this “noise 
detective”. Audiometer determines wave | 
length of noise; sound level meter (left) 
determines decibel rating of the noise; sound 
analyzer (at right) then indicates the relative 
amount of the different frequencies resulting. 


stinghouse /4-Lire morors| 









BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


a 


BUSINESS WEEK 


You would think, with the tide running high for the G.O.P., that there 
BER 2, 1948 oe — " 
ocTo * would be more business freedom next year. The Republicans have, without 
doubt, been planning it that way. 
But our international commitments very easily could interfere. 
2 
Businessmen have had a major hand in shaping the 1948 boom. Their 












Business planning for 1949 isn’t entirely in the hands of businessmen. 



























































capital expansion outlays (page 20) have been the big factor. 

Many analysts are saying now that capital expansion will drop in 1949. 
They figure that most programs are nearing completion. 

This may or may not be true. Business spent more in the second 1948 
quarter than an earlier canvass of intentions-to-spend had shown. And it 
will spend more in the last half than it had intended earlier. 

But, even if capital outlays fall off from here on, that’s where the gov- 
ernment comes in. 

Military men in Washington want a lot more money for armaments. 

Jittery West-Europe is clamoring for a new lend-lease arms program. 

a 

Economy-minded Republicans won’t be happy if they have to vote big 
new appropriations for the military and for arms exports. 

Yet, the way things are shaping up, they may have very little choice. 
= The implications to business are obvious. If the government is to 
idis- compete for the product of heavy industry, plant expansion for civilian pro- 
Ee duction will be slowed. We haven‘t the manpower and metals for both. 
rise! But note this: Federal spending would bolster employment, income. A 


decline in business outlays for capital expansion would not be felt—at least 
in the dollar size of the economy as measured by national income. 
s 
Heavy federal spending, without a cut in personal income after taxes, 
would spell excess consumer demand. Remember the “inflationary gap’’? 








Manufacturers still haven’t been able to catch up with demand for 
many types of civilian goods. When could you expect to get that new auto 
if Detroit had to start turning out tanks, too? 

& 
Talk of new arms programs can only add to business confusion. 





What congressmen may do, and when they may do it, is totally unpre- 
dictable. 


Perhaps new money for arms will be voted. But there will be delays. 
So any spending isn’t likely to start until late 1949. 
By that time, where will business be? If we are headed for a downturn, 
production and prices might be off several percentage points by then. 
& 
Lend-lease is bound to command serious attention in the next year. 





Marshall-Plan aid is designed to bring social and political stability to 
western Europe. That means restoring a decent standard of living. And 
European industry hasn‘t yet made much more than a good start on that. 


Western Europe can’t hope to produce arms and butter, too. Where, 
then, will the arms come from, if not from the U. S.? 








Industries that are now feeling the pinch of their own private recessions 
(page 19) could make some of the goods needed for rearmament. They, pre- 
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sumably, have some available manpower idled by the slack in their plants. 
But they would need steel and copper now being used for civilian goods. 
° 


Manufacturing employment certainly shows no over-all slack that would 





allow military production on top of civilian output. 

Unemployment again is below 2-million (BW-Sep. 18’48,p23). 

More surprising, manufacturing employment in August topped last 
winter’s peacetime peak. And the big gain from July to August was not in 
durable goods factories; it was in the presumably slackening soft goods lines. 

eo 

No two people in the shoe industry seem able to agree on what is going 


to happen next. 

International Shoe Co. this week reduced its work week on men’s foot- 
wear to four days. Shortly before, American Hide & Leather said it was 
cutting operations to 80% of capacity to avoid any further accumulation of 
inventories. 

Yet shoe production jumped sharply in August and September from 
the July slump, according to estimates compiled by the Tanners’ Council. 

August and September also were substantially ahead of a year ago. 

& 

Wool prices seemed to have steadied a bit this week after their drop 

from about $2 a Ib. to around $1.60. 


But the trade isn’t too confident about the immediate future for woolens 
and worsteds. Users of fabrics still are buying hand-to-mouth; most con- 
tend that they are waiting for prices to reflect the drop in raw wool. 

People in the wool trade, incidentally, feel that they snapped the high 
prices for imported raws. They simply stayed out of the market. 

e 


Prospects for somewhat lower meat prices the rest of this year now seem 


pretty fairly good. : 

The autumn increase in slaughter runs has barely started. Yet the price 
of steers is down $3 a cwt. from the recent high; hogs are off $2. 

Livestock raisers are taking no chance of overstaying their market. 
They are selling while prices are still high. But, as cheap corn becomes 
plentiful, there will be more holding back, feeding to higher weights. 

® » 
Two battles between synthetics and natural raw materials in the tire 


























industry seem to be going in opposite directions: 

(1) Total use of synthetic rubber in August was virtually unchanged 
from a year ago at 39,000 tons; consumption of natural rubber, however, 
rose to 53,000 tons this year from 47,300 last. 

(2) In tire cord, it’s another story. Use of cotton in the second quarter 
this year was down 16% from the same 1947 period; use of synthetic cord— 


rayon and nylon—marked up a smacking 13% rise. 
6 


Most striking price disagreement of this week comes in petroleum. 


Phillips raised its buying price 35¢ a bbl. (to about $3 a bbl. for top 
grade). Most leading refiners, at midweek, refused to follow suit. 

Phillips’ move was a surprise. Most marketers recently had felt that 
the chances of an advance this year had passed. 

Question now is: Can Phillips’ opponents hold the line? If they can 
still get the crude they need, they can undercut on refined products. If they 
can’t, an all-around rise in gasoline and fuel oil will follow. 
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2400 7 
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Business Week Index (above) 
PRODUCTION 


eemenin CRMIEOMINNE (90) OF CRUMDIND 55525 6 sco c nce esc ccescecceeeses 
Pees OF SUIQIODEICD Gd TIWED. 6. «oie oe ce ec cece cess eeconseses 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)......................5---6. 
Cn ARM, RMN TE AMMO OM go cig dig vias Soo cin ws aoe enesewavecvess 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ............. 2c cece eeeeeeeeees 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.2.0... sce e cece eeeees 
SE IRIN CUEIEINNEID ooo ig whet Wiel sie's Wi nisl sides < pts.g ne ocdsiederss 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............--...-+--+0-+ 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), August. .174.5 


Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................-+--- 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
SN Seen CNIS CONNER: GN cian oc die cr vemeweisciatesee'e 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)............. 0c cece cece ee eeeeeeees 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 2.2... 22 eee ccc eee eee 
Wheat (Kamess City, Be)... 2. cece ccc cc cccccccccccccvccsecesons 
NE NINN: CONENMEIIEE INEM NOME, MUP wg on osc i ccecccceecccsvesecececs 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............20eeeeeeeeeees 
oe ee eee eee ee ee eee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2.0.0.0... cece cece eens 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............----+--++--- 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-++++ 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, PIE ces Son cecucccstme 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............+- 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............-..+-++0+ . 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-----++++++ 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-- 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.............--+++eeeeeeeeeecere 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...........-.---00+eeeeeeeee 
Babess senerves, ofl. mmemibet hawks... <<... <5 csc cc ces c cde fa dicks le ede dese 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding.............00+eeeeeeeeeeeeeceees 


*Preliminary, week ended September 25th. 
tRevised. 
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1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 194! 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
*193.4 $193.3 195.7 190.1 162.2 
96.4 96.1 95.2 94.4 97.3 
97,424 94,410 100,699 106,894 98,236 
$22,549 $23,360 $23,062 $22,452 $19,433 
5,461 5,426 5,478 4,956 3,130 
5,343 5,294 5,529 5,196 3,842 
1,983 +2,166 2,053 2,039 1,685 
87 84 83 89 86 
65 64 67 66 52 
$28,083 $28,156 $27,965 $28,556 $9,613 
+11% 2% +12% +7% 417% 
101 84 96 Ke, 228 
Damien vac tawites 173.7 160.3 105.2 
416.2 420.7 424.6 433.6 198.1 
277.0 277.6 278.3 273.4 138.5 
332.6 340.2 347.5 379.2 146.6 
$93.86 $93.86 $93.86 $75.41 $56.73 
$43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $37.75 $19.48 
23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.22 $2.22 $2.19 $2.67 $0.99 
5.65¢ 5.6l¢ 5.75¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
31.17¢ 31.28¢ 30.84¢ 30.78¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.599 $1.640 $1.782 $1.755 $1.28] 
22.72¢ 23.02¢ 22.43¢ 17.50¢ 22.16¢ 
122.4 124.1 127.5 119.0 78.0 
3.46% 3.46% 3.45% 3.30% 4.33% 
2.83% 2.84% 2.84% 2.66% 2.77% 
14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
14-18% 14-18% 14% 1% 4-i% 
46,838 47,446 47,059 47,303 +#27,777 
63,020 63,718 63,241 64,566 ++32,309 
15,201 15,183 14,847 12,935 ++6,963 
1,616 1,519 1,519 1,906 ++1,038 
33,921 34,744 34,702 38,680 ++#15,999 
4,456 4,475 4,417 4,317  ++4,303 
1,100 1,810 850 875 5,290 
22,545 21,921 21,993 22,573 2,265 
SDate for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 


*¢Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p.16). 
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Safely through the night, guided by magic eyes and ears 


With Radar penetrating fog and 
darkness, Loran locating position, 
Sonar sounding the depths, and 
Radio reaching far in all directions 

. safety of ocean travel has made 
tremendous gains. On many liners, 
freighters and tankers, power for 
these and other safeguards is as- 
sured bytrustworthyExideBatteries. 


There are Exide Batteries for every 
storage battery need. They serve you 
directly and indirectly in numerous 
ways. Exide Batteries supply safe, 
dependable motive power for bat- 


tery electric industrial trucks and 
mine haulage units. They are used 
by telephone, telegraph and electric 
light and power companies... by 
radio broadcasting stations... by 
municipalities for fire alarm systems. 
On aircraft they perform many tasks. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Railroads use Exide Batteries for 
car lighting, air-conditioning, Diesel 
locomotive cranking and signal sys- 
tems. And on millions of cars, 
trucks and buses they give daily 
proof that “‘When it’s an Exide, 
you start.” 


Information regarding the applica- 
tion of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need is avail- 
able upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


1888... Dependable Batteries for 60 Years... 1948 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





question we posed two weeks ago. 
Washington had no concrete plan then. But talk 
ranged from a trade embargo all the way to war. 

Today, the government discounts the chances 
that war will come out of the Berlin mess. The situ- 
ation is serious, sure. When you shake your fist in 
the face of a major power, there’s always the risk 
of war. 

But U. S. intelligence can’t find the kind of 
activity by Russia to support an early military 
move. That is, no massing of troops in Poland or 
the Soviet zone of Germany, no stockpiling of sup- 
plies, no readying of transport. 


So don’t look for any basically new U. S. action 
to follow up the U.N. vote scolding Russia. 

Reason: If Dewey wins, Truman will be run- 
ning a caretaker government until Jan. 20. Even 
with a firm bipartisan foreign policy—and U. S. 
Ambassador Smith has made clear to Stalin that we 
have this—an outgoing president can’t take de- 
cisive steps. He can’t, for instance, ask Congress 
for military lend-lease tc back up the West's de- 
termination to stay in Berlin. He can’t even make 
an about-face and pull out. 

So what would happen during such a political 
hiatus? The West would mark time, continue to 
supply Berlin by air. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS of importance 
to industry will come in the new term beginning 
Oct. 4. There’s a backlog of some 300 cases; a lot 
more are on their way up. 

You'll get answers on some Taft-Hartley sec- 
tions, as well as on antitrust, utilities, food and 
drug, tax issues. Here are some of the major cases: 

Non-Communist Affidavits-——Two cases _ in 
which lower courts have upheld the oaths are being 
appealed—by Phil Murray’s steelworkers and the 
C.1.0. clerks in New York. Rights of noncomplying 
unions to use NLRB hinge on the court's decision. 

Pensions—Employers’ obligation to bargain on 
pensions is the issue in the steelworkers’ case 
against Inland Steel Co. (page 94). 

Union Political Spending—A clear-cut deci- 
sion on whether unions can spend funds in political 
campaigns will be sought by the A.F.L. painters of 
Hartford, Conn.; they were fined for buying radio 
time and newspaper ads urging defeat of six con- 
gressmen who voted for Taft-Hartley. 


Injunctions—Three railroad brotherhoods 
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AFTER THE U.N. votes to censure the 
Soviet Union, then what? That’s the 





challenge the injunction which sidetracked their 
strike last May. Basic issue: whether a railroad 
strike can be enjoined without government seizure 

Closed Shop—tTaft-Hartley’s closed-shop ban 
will be tested by the C.1.0. maritime union’s de- 
mand to keep its Great Lakes hiring halls. NLRB 
has ruled they‘re a form of closed shop and, there- 
fore, illegal. 

Antitrust—The court is in for another round 
of monopoly decisions but none so jolting as last 
term’s cement basing-point case 

Examples: Ford’s appeal for permission to re- 
acquire its own financing corporation; Standard of 
California’s agreements with dealers who lease its 
service stations that they will sell only Standard or 
Standard-sponsored gas, oil, and automotive prod- 
ucts; government-sponsored price-fixing agree- 
ments on milk. 

Taxes—Among 30-odd technical tax regula- 
tions up for decision is the Phipps case; it will de- 
cide whether losses of dissolved subsidiaries may be 
charged against profits of a solvent one in the 
reorganization of a parent corporation. 


ECA IS SPENDING its money on schedule— 
but it’s not Rep. Taber’s 15-month schedule, it’s 
Sen. Vandenberg’s 12. 

This week, at the six-month mark, $2-billion 
have gone out in grants to Europe, and another 
$500-million in loans are all set for signing. That's 
half of the $5-billion Congress O.K.’d for ERP 


countries last June. 
a 


Hoffman sees no slackening in the spending 
rate for the next six months. So, by Oct. 15, he'll 
ask Truman to approve using up all the funds in 
12 months. This formality is required by the Van- 
denberg-Taber compromise; under it, the G.O.P. 
Congress made a 15-month outlay, but permits 
using it in 12 if the President wants to take the 
responsibility. 

This would leave ECA with no funds to run 
on from next April through June. Hoffman’s plan, 
then, is to go to Capitol Hill early next year with a 
wrap-up of what ECA will need for the 15 months 
from April, 1949, through June, 1950. That way, 
he won't have to make an extra trip to the Hill to 
ask for supplemental money for the April-June 
quarter. He'll simply ask for an advance and pick 
up the rest when Congress gets around to voting it. 


THERE WAS MORE THAN JUST TALK to 
this week’s meeting of International Monetary 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 









Fund and the World Bank. Men like Cripps, Snyder, 
and Mendes-France (of France) did more than just 
listen to speeches. In private meetings they came 
to grips with some of the world’s biggest money 
headaches. 

You'll be seeing the results of some of this 
spadework soon. For instance: 


Sterling—Free convertibility of sterling into 
other currencies, now limited to so-called Ameri- 
can-account countries—U. S., Philippines, and 
some Latin American nations—may be broadened. 


France—By the end of the year the franc may 
be devalued further. 


East-West Trade—The World Bank and a 
half-dozen ECA countries are closing a deal with 
five eastern European nations to swap equipment- 
financing for timber. The plan would save the 
West about $80-million in ECA funds in two years. 


Mexican Peso—Mexico has finally promised 
to set a par value on the peso; it looks as if it‘ll be 
about 61% to the dollar. 


OUTLOOK FROM ALBANY 


ABOARD DEWEY CAMPAIGN TRAIN—The 
new Dewey you've heard about is a friendly fellow 
who is learning really to enjoy the hurly-burly of 
campaigning. 

Tom Dewey is making more than twice as 
many speeches this year as he did in 1944; and he’s 
making them a lot better. He’s making them more 
easily, more convincingly, actually having fun. 

He's best in his informal, back-platform chats, 
which were rare four years ago. And he’s best 
when he is talking off-the-cuff, when he can weave 
a word-and-tone spell to suit the mood of his 


audience. 
e 


There is more than a touch of evangelism in 
this year’s Dewey campaigning. 

He rejects the ‘‘mature economy” thesis for 
the United States as a policy to guide the national 
government. 

Instead, up and down the countryside, he is 
preaching: America’s future is still ahead of us; 
with teamwork it can be glorious; every American 
—farmer and worker, banker and employer—is 
dependent upon every other American. 

He concedes freely that neither he nor the 
Republican Party has pat answers all worked out 
for the many problems that demand attention. But 
Dewey argues: The best way to reach solutions is 
for all groups to unite behind the Dewey team. 
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THE RESULT is that, come Election Day, yo 
will have to take Tom Dewey largely on faith. 

For Dewey is not going to spell out the detai 
of what he would do as President until he is Pres 
dent. He intends, instead, to keep hammering awa) 
at his unity theme, to outline only the framewor! 
within which to work next year. 


For instance: 

You will know that Dewey is pledged to revise 
taxes. Object: to encourage savings and stimulate 
production. 

But you won’t know just how Dewey would 
do this. It’s doubtful that he does either, yet; he 
appreciates the growing demands on the budget. 

You will know, too, that Dewey is convinced 
that the potentials for peacetime atomic develop- 
ment are too vast to be left ‘’solely in the hands of 
a government monopoly.” 

But you won’t know when and how a Dewey 
administration would change the McMahon act. 

Again, you will know that Dewey has prom- 
ised to cut down waste and extravagance in the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

But you won’t have any promise that govern- 
ment costs will be cut in total amount: The Dewey 
people know they cannot be appreciably cut today. 


All this doesn’t mean that Dewey is playing 
phony. He isn’t. There’s a ring of sincerity in his 
voice when he says: These are stirring times to be 
an American. 

He means it, and he thrills at the prospect of 
helping shape the times just ahead. 

Also, Dewey knows that, to win on Nov. 2, 
he doesn’t have to get down to the specific details 
of the issues. And that, if he did, he’d only make 
somebody mad. 

You won’t hear Dewey, for instance, ever re- 
taliate directly to Truman’s barbs—as he did to 
F. D. R. in mid-campaign in ‘44. Dewey, this time, 
is having more fun with the needle than he could 
with a meat-axe. 

Witness: ‘‘We know this [fighting commu- 
nism] will not be an easy job. We've seen other 
men work at it and fail. There’s a strong tempta- 
tion, when the going gets tough, to turn aside from 
serving the national interest and begin to complain 
and scold and take up smaller issues. 

“Every time a public figure in America makes 
an appeal to special interest—whether it’s an 
economic or a sectional or a group interest—the 
bonds of national unity are weakened. We will not 
forget that lesson.’ 


‘ 
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Direct costs are outrunning prices. And that makes them... 


Management's No. 1 Problem 


Businessmen are baffled over how to pare costs when 
labor and material charges keep rising. It may take a depression 
to do it generally, but companies can act even now. 


For the first time in nearly a decade, 
“cost” is really becoming an important 
word in the businessman’s vocabulary. 

e It’s Always There—It bobs up again 
ind again when you talk to businessmen 
ibout their problems: 

A midwest retailer—““The main prob- 
lem is expense; we must have a 15% in- 
crease in sales to match 1947 profits...” 

An eastern manufacturer—“. . . the 
narrowing margin between profits and 
the costs of labor and materials. We 
can’t go on raising prices without run- 
ning into buyer resistance. . . .” 

A western wholesaler—“. . . nearly 
every item which enters into our busi- 
ness—wages, salaries, wrapping paper, 
even telephone calls. ‘The only way out 
is to keep increasing volume.” 

A mid-west manufacturer—“If we try 
to hold the established price line our 
margin continues to narrow. 


A midwest packer—“. . . problem is 






conducting the business when the cost 
of doing business is doubled.” 

A New England textile man—“. . 
how to make shirting materials of $2. 50 
quality to sell for §2. 50 to customers 
who'll no longer buy $5 and $7.50 
shirts, while the mill is backed up 
against an immovable cost wall.” 

e Conferring—This week was a typical 
one. The Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers met in Chicago. Their subject: 
how to control editorial, mechanical, 
and material costs. Airline officials gath- 
ered in a special meeting at Kansas City 
to hear how TWA had cut its costs 
$400,000 a month (BW —Jan.17’°48, 
p76). The American Management Assn. 
announced a New York meeting this 
month to discuss how to cut office costs. 

And all over the country, consulting 
management engineers reported a rising 
volume of inquiries from firms seeking 
cost-reduction studies. Often the ap- 








proach came from 
ment baffled by the stickiness of its cost 
structure. Just as often it came from a 


a company manage- 


board of directors or a_ stockholder: 


group upset over lush management 
spending. 
Two different auto manufacturers 


last month started passing the word to 
their dealers: Be ready to pare expense 
for the day when prices will have to be 
cut. One of them argued that most deal- 
ers could readily lop $200-$300 per car 
off their budgets. Another automaker 
is setting up a special unit of several 
hundred engineers to concentrate on 
studies aimed at cutting production 
costs. 

e Reasoning—It looks paradoxical—this 
preoccupation with costs in a period of 
booming business, with profits still on 
the rise in most lines. But vou can see 
part of the reason for it in the chart 
(left). It shows that in manufacturing 
the direct costs—the costs of labor and 
materials needed to make goods—have 
been rising rapidly since 1946—rising 
faster than the prices for manufactured 
goods. In other lines—retailing, trans- 


portation, utilities—the figures are 
harder to come by, but the facts are the 
same. 


Despite this spread, profits have risen. 
Essentially, profits have been made 
possible by low overhead expenses—sal- 
aries, rent, interest, depreciation, and 
the like. These ‘‘fixed” costs have risen 
too, of course, many of them a lot. But 
they haven’t risen enough to outweigh 
the tremendous increase in volume of 
production as compared with prewar 

The result is that, per unit of output, 

manufacturers’ overhead costs are hardly 
greater than they were in 1939. And 
with prices nearly double 1939, that 
leaves room for big profit increases and 
even bigger tax increases. 
e Threat—That’s fine while it lasts. But 
many a businessman feels as though he 
were trying to climb a spinning wheel 
when he has to keep volume rising all 
the time to stay ahead of costs. Ahead 
of him he can see two different kinds 
of trouble: 

(1) Here and there, soft spots are 
showing up in the economy (page 22)— 
lines a fi price resistance is climbing 
and volume is dropping. Suppose his in- 
dustry should be the next one to come 
to the end of the price-increase road. 
He can’t count on his material costs to 
drop at the same time. And despite his 
private depression, his workers still face 
a high cost of living. The cost line 
wouldn’t have to keep rising very long, 
with his prices fixed or declining, to 
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wipe out the lushest profits entirely. 

(2) Even if he isn’t caught in any 
personal squeeze between his customers 

and his costs, it wouldn’t take much of 
a drop in the general volume of busi- 
ness to play havoc with the precarious 
arithmetic of his profits. As soon as vol- 
ume dropped his unit overhead cost 
would begin to climb. That would close 
the gap in which he now lives so com- 
fortably. 

A year agO a BUSINESS WEEK survey 

indicated that some 62% of all com- 
panies had to operate at 60% of capac- 
ity or better in order to break. even 
(BW—Sep.27'47,p112). And break-even 
points have probably risen since. 
e Remedy?—Can anything be done 
about it? Can costs be shz ved in prep- 
aration for trouble instead of in response 
to trouble? 

In the over-all, probably not much 
can be done—short of some degree of 
depression. Most businessmen have re- 
signed themselves to high costs. Econ- 
omists argue that the boom psychology 
is just too strong for vigorous action— 
the complacency bred of “huge backlogs, 
the hiring and buying habits of war- 
time, the pressure to produce at any 
cost. 
¢ No Help—It’s all very well to turn 
down a $5 requisition for scratch pads, 
as one West Coast company president 
did last month, and tell the requisitioner 
to use obsolete sales bulletins instead. 
But, ask the economists, will that stop 
the auto industry from bringing in steel 
from Brazil, or shipping parts by air so 
as to assemble a few extra cars? Will it 
stop builders from using high-priced 
substitute materials, or from paying pre- 
miums on familiar ones? 

The character and caliber of manage- 
ment itself is often another obstacle 
to any drastic cost-cutting. In many a 
war-boomed business, management came 
up fast—and in a period when produc- 
tion was everything. Purchasing agents 
were taught to get the goods first. and 
worry about prices later. Experienced 
sales, finance, and administrative men 
are hard to come by. 

“Many corporations are now run by 

men in their 40’s,” savs one experienced 
executive. “Thev weren’t in responsible 
positions in the last depression; they 
don’t know how to recognize a depres- 
sion when it starts.” 
e New Equipment—The one easy boom- 
time wav of cost-cutting is to install new 
and more efficient plant and equipment. 
Industry is going in for that in a big 
way (right). This does save money. Most 
companies say they can still find good 
investments for all the funds they can 
lav their hands on—investments which 
will pay out in economies within three 
to five years. 

But even that expedient may be 
booby-trapped. In a sense, new equip- 
ment trades direct labor costs for over- 
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head fixed charges. At today’s prices, a 
company can run its depreciation charges 
up mighty fast by a program of mod- 
ernization, and—accountingwise—make 
itself that much more vulnerable to a 
drop in volume. (On the other side of 
the coin, of course, you can read that 
the company which goes into troubled 
times stuck with old high-cost equip- 
ment may lose more than its share of 
volume.) 
¢ Comfort—But the economists do com- 
fort themselves with this thought: Any 
sort of depression would squeeze a lot 
of water out of costs mighty fast. 
Though wage rates aren’t likely to 
drop much, layoffs would hit the least 
efficient first and raise average produc- 
tivity. A lot of business services and 
frills won’t look so indispensable. 
e Case By Case—Over-all, then, the pic- 
ture is discouraging. But management 
engineers, who look at one case at a 
time, insist that almost any company 


with skill and determination can 
costs heavily even now. 

‘These specialists are still reeomme. J. 
ing modernization, automatic machin 
—if a quick pay-out can be shown. Bt 
what they are looking at sharpest is t. 
overhead and auxiliary costs. 

e Targets—Costing systems themsel\.. 
are almost universally obsolete, th 
find—good enough for the relatiy: 
stable 30’s, completely inadequate 
today’s gyrating prices and conditio: 

Other targets: sales costs and met 
ods; accounting installations; shippiny, 
maintenance, and warehouse depar: 
ments that have just grown without 
much management attention; top-heay,, 
low-quality supervision; unbalanced i 
ventories; loose organization topside. 

The very fact that most compani 
throw up their hands over costs, sa 
the management experts, offers an ex 
tra competitive dividend to the outfi! 
that grits its teeth and swings the axe. 





—--———————— In Millions of Dollars 


Capital Expenditures by 
Manufac- 

turing Mining 
Acta S97 «ok Secs es $7,460 $690 
Estimated 1948...... 8,030 770 
Ist quarter (actual).. 1,800 180 
2d quarter (actual).. 2,140 200 
3d quarter (est.).... 2,160 2006 
4th quarter (est.)... 1,940 180 


Capital Expansion Rolls 





Industries 
Other 
Trans- Gas& Commercial 
R.R. port Electric & Mise. Total 
$910 $860 $1,900 $4,430 $16,180 
1,320 680 2,540 5,280 18,630 
270 =: 180 500 ~=—s-:1,240 4,176 
300 =190 640 ~—-1,340 4,810 
360. «+170 690 —:1,360 4,950 
380 §=©150 700 ~=—-:1,330 4,690 


On 


Slump in expenditures during first quarter of this year was 


a false alarm; business plans to 


spend more this year than last. 


But the figures are deceptively high because of higher costs. 


Three months ago, it looked as if the 

00m in capital expansion was beginning 
to fizzle. For the first time in three years, 
actual expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment had failed—in the first quarter of 
1948—to equal businessmen’s estimates 
(BW—Jul.17’48,p22). 
e False Alarm—But apparently the drop 
was a false alarm; this week capital ex- 
pansion seemed to be booming again. A 
report issued jointly by the Commerce 
Dept. and the Securities Exchange 
Commission shows: 

(1) Actual capital expenditures for 
the second quarter of 1948 ($4.8-billion) 
exceeded previous estimates by more 
than $100-million. 

(2) Business plans to spend a record 
$9.6-billion on new plant and equip- 
ment during the second half of 1948— 
$4.9-billion in the third quarter, $4.7- 
billion in the fourth. 

(3) For all of 1948, business will 
spend $18.6-billion on capital expansion 








—$2.4-billion more than it did last year. 
e Caution—l'he optimism in these fig- 
ures should be deflated with a little cau- 
tion. For one thing, rising costs may 
have boosted actual over previously esti- 
mated expenditures. 

For another, the $9.6-billion ear- 

marked for the last half of 1948 is de- 
ceptively high—and for the same reason: 
Because of higher costs, it will buy only 
about as much in physical terms as last 
year’s $9-billion. 
e Trends—These figures, when broken 
down by industrial groups, confirm an 
already well-defined trend (table, above). 
Expansion of the manufacturing group, 
though still the largest component, is 
falling off in relative importance. To- 
gether with mining, nonrail transport, 
and commercial industries, this group 
plans to spend less in the fourth quarter 
than in the third. Railroads and gas and 
‘electric utilities, on the other hand, ex- 
pect to spend more. 
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DEWEY conducts an evangelistic sort of 


revival on his western swing . . . 


TRUMAN a last-ditch 





battle. 
on a good show, but its... 


Both put 


Fruitless Campaigning 


Dewey has lost nothing, Truman has gained nothing as the 
presidential campaign reaches its midpoint. With eyes on the 
important Senate elections, both make promises to the West. 


The Truman-Dewey contest for pres- 
ident—at the halfway mark—has prob- 
ably accomplished exactly nothing. 

That is-Governor Dewey was way 

ahead when he embarked on his west- 
ern swing. He’s still way ahead. 
e Making Friends—Perhaps President 
Truman in his own “hell for leather” 
campaign has made a few _ friends. 
Latest California polls show him 6% 
stronger—but leaves Dewey still leading 
46% to 41%. 

Dewey began with a big advantage, 
and he has tailored his strategy accord- 
ingly: Keep what you've got—by talking 
in broad terms; by selling the new 
Dewey personality; and, most of all, 
by making no boners. 

Truman’s object is the reverse: Bludg- 
eon the record of the 80th Congress, 
thereby attracting voters who are mad; 
try to lure recalcitrant southerners and 
Wallacites back into line; prod unen- 
thusiastic labor into action. 
© Mileage—Dewey traveled 8,000 miles, 
made prepared and _back-platform 
speeches every 60 miles. 

Truman rode about the same num- 
ber of miles. He drove himself as hard 
as Willkie did in the early days of 
the ’40 campaign, probably harder. He 
was up at 5:30, didn’t quit until 10 or 
11 at night. 
¢ Accomplishments—Dewey _ probably 
nailed down all the far west, with the 
exception of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
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Nevada (combined electoral vote: 11). 
Truman gained ground in California, 
probably nailed down ‘Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

e Western Bonanza—I'or the West, the 
criss-cross of campaign trains brought 
a bonanza—of promises. 

Dewey reminded westerners that the 
80th Congress had appropriated 50% 
more money for reclamation than the 
Democrats ever did. He promised local 
areas they would have a bigger hand in 
running their own projects in the next 
four years. 

He said there should be rapid devel- 
opment of rivers for irrigation, flood 
control and power—but no more T'VA’s. 
He came out for government transmis- 
sion of power from public dams. 

Truman outdid even Roosevelt in 

advocating federal transmission lines. 
He argued that the 80th Congress, by 
tricky amendments, actually made inade- 
quate appropriations for reclamation. 
e For Farmers—Both promised the far- 
mers continued aid for soil conservation 
and rehabilitation. Truman stood on 
New Deal accomplishment. Dewey said 
he’d give farmers the technical assist- 
ance they need for improving their 
land—aid just as important as subsidies. 
e Taxes—Dewey promised tax revisions 
to assure expanded investments in 
“America’s future.” But whether and 
how much taxes would be cut, Dewey 
didn’t say. 












Iruman used the words ‘tax reduc- 
tion’” only as invective, along with 
“N. A. M.,” “Wall Street” and “glut- 
tons of privilege.” 

ePattem—In a way, you get a pattern of 
the campaign to date from just such 
phrases as Dewey's: “A rebirth of con 
fidence . . . a new unity among our peo 
ple.” Or ‘Truman's: “hey don’t want 
any unity; they want the kind of unity 
that benefits the N. A. M.” 

For Dewey, it’s sort of an evangelistic 
revival, without gymnastics. For ‘Tru 
man, a bantam-rooster kind of fight. 

From aboard the campaign trains, 
here’s the way things look 

Dewey: The confidence and efficiency 
Dewey shows on the platform is no fa- 
cade. Backstage, everything runs in a 
sinooth manner. The unexpected never 
happens. 

You had the magnaminous Dewey: 
High prices aren’t a political problem. 
There are good people in both parties. 

You had the economical Dewey: 
Every avoidable dollar of spending will 
be cut out. “We can build up our mili 
tary strength, reduce our debt, and still 
see to it that taxes are less of a burden.” 

The Dewey of the bi-partisan foreign 
policy: “Nothing will divide our coun 
try and nothing more than a crisis will 
so unite us.” 

Dewey on Communism: He wouldn't 
play “footsie” with the Communists, as 
the Democrats have been doing. “We 
must neither ignore the Communists 
nor outlaw them.’ What he'd do is see 
that they are exposed. 

In a nutshell, Dewey sees things this 
way: “Take America toward new peaks 
of greatness, toward a better life.” 

Truman: Everything seems to go 
wrong, the occupational hazard of a 
loser. Funds are low; only one speech in 
California was broadcast. Staff work is 
poor: Advances of speeches just don’t 
get out; last minute changes in plan are 
the rule. Politicians boarding the train 
don’t act very confident. 

The best side of Truman is Truman 
the off-the-cuff speaker. But even in that 
role his tongue is quicker than his brain, 
and he makes frequent breaks. 

The futility of Truman’s effort, up to 
now at least, could be summed up this 
way: If Truman needs to campaign three 
days in Texas, why does he campaign 
at all? 

Here’s the answer: The Democrats 
haven’t counted themselves out of re- 
gaining control of the U. S. Senate. If 
Truman helped win that plum for the 
party, he’d have done his job, and the 
party would have a foundation for re- 
building. 

Turn that around and you have Dew- 
ey’s main purpose, too. On the western 
swing Dewey concentrated on six of the 
10 states where Senate races are closest. 
His plea: “I can’t do this job alone. It 
is going to take a great big team.” 
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Dote: Bureau of interno! Revenve 


from their postwar peaks. 


In radios, phonograph records, and tires the excise 
taxes are on manufacturers. In luggage, jewelry, and furs 
they're on retail sales. ‘Theatre taxes are on admissions, 


cabaret taxes on nightclub spending. 


The chart curves are plotted to take out season influ- 
ences. ‘This is done by using what statisticians call 


\ study of excise tax collections is a good way to gage 
the trend of business—in fields that are taxed. Here such 
figures are charted for eight lines that have dropped off 


prititiiis solLtitli piss 
1946 


month moving averages”: 
the average of ‘that month and the preceding 1] months. 

There is one qualification in the chart on furs. A change 
in the law on Apr. 1, 1947, 
exempt, providing the value of the fur was less than one 
third the value of the rest of the garment. ‘The 
Dept.’s Bureau of Internal Revenue says, however, that 
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The figure for each month is 


made fur-trimmed coats tax 


‘Treasury 


this has little effect on collections, since anyone who now 





buys a tax-exempt fur-trimmed coat would probably have 
“]2- bought a plain cloth coat before the tax went off. 












How Much Oil for Diesels? 


Such locomotives account for only 1% of total U. S. oil use, 
says G. M.in rebutting charges that they are making petroleum pinch 
tighter. Oil-burning steam locomotives use far more, it says. 


The oil shortage has brought a lot of 
violent charges against the diesel-electric 
locomotive. The arguments have been 
that growing use of diesel power by the 
railroads is: 

(1) Depriving householders and 
other fuel-oil consumers of needed oil; 

(2) Placing a heavy burden on the 
nation’s refining capacity; and 

(3) Speeding up the drain on our 

dwindling oil reserves. 
e “White Paper’—The General Motors 
Corp.,—which has a big stake in diesel 
locomotives—finally decided not to take 
this criticism lying down. So its Electro- 
Motive Division, collaborating with 
G. M.’s Research Laboratories Division, 
got together fact and figure to fight the 
charges. 

In its “white paper,” issued this week, 
G. M. makes this main point: Oil con- 
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sumption by railroads in 1947 averaged 
317,000 bbi. daily. But of this only 52,- 
000 bbl. daily were allotted for diesels; 
the rest was heavy fuel for oil-burning 
steam locomotives. 

e G. M.’s Statistics—Here’s how G. M. 
goes on to develop its case: 

(1) Diesel-electric locomotive fuel 
consumption is only 1% of total U.S. 
oil use. 

(2) By replacing all coal- and oil- 
burning steam locomotives with diesels, 
the nation’ s railroads would actually con- 
sume less petroleum products than they 
do at present. Complete dieselization 
would boost diesel fuel needs to only 
256,000 bbl. daily (based on 1947 oper- 
ations). Yet oil- burning steam locomo- 
tives alone used 265 000 bbl. of heavy 
oil daily last year. Thus, G. M. is argu- 
ing that diesel-clectrics are far more efh- 


cient users of oil than oil-burning steam 
locomotives. 
(3) Between 1941 and 1947, 


oil con- 
sumption by diesel locomotives ros 
only 44,900 bbl. daily; in the same pe 
riod, petroleum product consumption by 
all other users rose 986,000 bbl. daily 

(4) Complete dieselization of the rail 
roads would, on the basis of 1947 figures, 
save the railroads $340-million a year on 
their fuel bills, $210-million annually on 
maintenance and repair costs. 

(5) If all diesel-electric locomotives 

now in operation were to be scrapped, 
the nation’s oil reserve would be ex 
tended only 45 days. If railroads were 
100% dieselized, the oil reserves would 
run out just seven months earlier. 
e Auto Savings—Besides defending 
diesels, G.M. took the opportunity to 
promote its own attack on the fuel 
supply problem—the Kettering en 
gine (BW—Sep.25'48,p36). Automobiles 
with engines using 20% less fuel havc 
been operated hundreds of thousands of 
miles. Applied nationally, this potential 
saving amounts to 400,000 bbl. of gas 
oline daily—or eight times the amount 
of diesel fuel U. 3. railroads used last 
year. 
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BANKER Joseph M. Dodge 








RESERVE CHIEF Thomas B. McCabe 


Arguing Over U. S. Bond Supports 


Bankers say keep them, insurance men say no. Actually, 
they are debating how much you'll pay for the money you borrow. 


When the American Bankers Assn. 
met in Detroit this week, one of the 
hottest issues on the agenda was: What 
should the government do about sup- 
porting the prices of its bonds? 

Six months ago, this was just aca- 
demic argument. Now, it is a public 
fight. Next January it may be political. 
¢Key to All Rates—T he immediate ques- 
tion is whether or not the Federal Re- 
serve Banks should continue to put a 
floor under the government bond mar- 
ket (questions and answers, page 25). 
But the real issues are far broader. 

The government bond market is the 
comerstone in the whole structure of 
interest rates. If the yields on govern- 
ments go up, all other rates will rise, too. 
Consequently, the argument over the 
Federal Reserve support policy in one 
sense is an argument over how much 
borrowers will pay and lenders will earn. 
e Question of Inflation—And beyond 
that there is the inflation question. The 
traditional way for a government to fight 
inflation is to tighten up credit, raise in- 
terest rates, make money hard to get. 
But as long as it is protecting the gov- 
ernment bond market, the Federal Re- 
serve Board can’t do that. Dropping the 
support policy would be one of the most 
drastic anti-inflation steps the govern- 
ment could take. 

But a drop in government bond prices 
would hurt a lot of investors. And the 
deflation shock might smash the boom 
entirely instead of bringing it under 
control. 
¢ Dodge Defends—Whether or not you 
believe in the government’s support pol- 
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icy is likely to depend a good deal on 
how heavily you are invested in govern- 
ments and how seriously you take the 
threat of further inflation. ‘These differ- 
ences in viewpoint help explain some of 
the differences in opinion that showed 
up in Detroit this week. 

Joseph M. Dodge, outgoing A. B. A. 
president, made a statement endorsing 
the support program. To drop it now, 
he said, would be “of doubtful expe- 
diency.” 

Later, Frank C. Rathje, a former 
A. B. A. president, echoed Dodge’s senti- 
ments. ‘he demand for abandoning sup- 
port prices, he said, “does not come 
from the rank and file of the bankers.” 
e Parkinson Attacks—But on the same 
day, Thomas I. Parkinson, the peppery 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, made it clear where some 
of the pressure’s coming from. Address- 
ing the Economic Club of Detroit, Park- 
inson laid it on hard. He accused the 
Federal Reserve Board of promoting in- 
flation by propping up the government 
bond market. And he accused the com- 
mercial bankers of jumping through 
hoops to please the Federals. 

As far as the support program is con- 
cerned, Parkinson’s prescription is sim- 
ple: Throw it out. “Neither the life in- 
surance companies nor the banks,” he 
declared, “have any right to expect a 
guaranteed buyer.” 

@ McCabe’s Last Word—Meanwhile, in 
Philadelphia, Chairman Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe of the Federal Reserve Board was 
telling a Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eon: “I remain of the conviction that 





for the foreseeable future the support 
program should be continued.” 

lor the present, McCabe gets the last 
word. The support program almost cer 
tainly will continue until next January. 
And in all probability, it will continue 
long after that, even under a Republican 
administration. 

And yet no one knows better than the 

Reserve Board that the support pro- 
gram is no easy way out. It solves some 
difficulties. But at the same time it cre 
ates new problems. 
e Easy-Money Policy—The Reserve 
Board got into the bond supporting 
business at the start of the war. The gov- 
ernment had to sell enormous quantities 
of its securities to the commercial banks. 
To make the banks more willing to 
string along, the Reserve Board promised 
to support the market for governments 
at par. 

As long as easy money was the main 

object, the support policy worked like a 
charm. But after the war, the Reserve 
Board began to worry about inflation. 
And then it found that supporting the 
bond market and tightening credit were 
things that simply didn’t go together. 
e Hedged In—The Treasury did its war- 
time borrowing along a scale of interest 
rates that ranged from 3% for the short- 
est paper to 24% on 20-year bonds. 
This 24% long-term rate has become 
the key to the whole money market. 
The Reserve Board is pledged to keep 
the vield from going higher (that is, it 
is pledged to keep the price of the long- 
term bonds from going below par). 
Hence, there is a limit on how much it 
can jack up other rates and put pressure 
on credits generally. 

As things stand, there is no way the 
Reserve Board can put the brakes on 
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In medieval times, government con- 
trol of the money market was a fairly ele- 
mentary business. A sovereign whose 
credit needed bolstering simply rounded 
up all the money-lenders he could find 
and let his gaolers work on them until 
his credit improved. 

Modern techniques for managing gov- 
emment credit are somewhat more so- 
phisticated. And that’s one reason for 
the widespread confusion about them. 

Here are the answers to some of the 
common questions about the market 
for Treasury securities and the way the 
government controls it: 


Q. How does the government support 
the prices of its securities? 


A. The Federal Reserve Banks buy and 
sell government securities in the open 
market—that is, via security dealers. 
[hey can put a floor under prices by of- 
fering to take any blocks of securities 
that do not find private buyers at a spec- 
ified price. 


Q. Who sets the price? 


A, Legally the Open Market Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve System sets 
the buying prices. This committce is 
made up of the seven members of the 
I'ederal Reserve Board and five of the 
presidents of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
In practice, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and other Administration officials 
work with the Open Market Committee. 





Sometimes they 
cisions. 


may 


Q. What effect does support of the 


government market have on_ interest 


rates in general? 


A. It tends to keep them low—for two 
reasons: 

(1) When governments are yielding 
only 24% or eal banks and other lend. 
ers are willing to quote low rates to pri 
vate borrowers. 

(2) If banks need more money to lend 
to their private customers, they can get 
it by selling some of their government 
securities in the supported market. 
Hence, there is little pressure on them 
to restrict loans by boosting their rates. 


Q. Is the support policy inflationary? 
A. Yes, unless its effects are offset by 


other measures. Low interest rates en 
courage borrowing by businesses and 
consumers. More thes that, if the Fed 


eral Reserve Banks have to increase theit 
holdings of government securities in the 
course of supporting the market, they 
lay the foundation for a general expan- 
sion of bank credit. 


Q. How does this expansion of credit 
take place? 


A, Member banks are required to keep 
balances with the Reserve Banks equal 
to: 2 specified percentage of their de- 


dominate its de- 






How the Government Controls the Money Market 


posits. When the Reserve Banks buy se 
curities, they pay by writing checks on 
themselves—that is, by increasing the 
amount of Reserve Bank credit. out 
standing. ‘This increases the member 
bank deposits with the Federals; and 
with the bigger reserve balances (depos 
its in Feder ils) , the member banks can 
extend more credit to their customers 


Q. Have the support prices ever been 


changed? 


A. Yes, several times. The last major 
change was made just before the end of 
1947. The Reserve Banks had been buy 
ing at substantially above par. On 
Christmas Eve, they cut the support 
prices to yust a fraction over par for most 
issues (BW —Jan.3'48,p4$). Also, during 
the past year the Reserve Board and the 
Treasury have been letting the vield on 
short-term governments ~ slowly 
(hat amounts to lowering 
levels for the shorter issues 


rise 
the support 


Q. Has the support program been a 
major cause of inflation during the post 
war period? 


A, Probably not. So far, the Reserve 
Board has been able to offset its infla 
tionary effects by other measures—for ex 
ample, by increasing the reserve require 
ments of member banks. But it has kept 
the board from taking monetary and 


credit measures that might have been 
really deflationary. 














lending to private borrowers. Banks, in- 
surance companies, or any other holders 
of government securities can raise money 
simply by selling some of their govern- 
ments. And when they sell, the Fed- 
erals have to buy, unless the market will 
absorb the offerings above par. When 
the Federals buy, they expand the whole 
base of the credit structure. 

¢ Insurance Companies—The bitterest 
critics of the Federal Reserve policy so 
far have been the big life insurance com- 
panies. They want higher interest rates. 

Insurance companies as a whole aren’t 
particularly worried about what would 
happen if government bonds dropped 
below par. If governments should go 
under par, most of the insurance com- 
panies would hold what they have to 
maturity and collect the face value. 
Meanwhile, they would buy in bonds at 
1 discount and pick up the difference as 
so much extra when redemption time 
came. 

If the Federals stopped supporting 
governments, interest rates would go 
higher. Investments would earn more. 
The general effect would be anti-infla- 
tionary. 
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e The Banks—Commercial bankers— 
with about $65-billion invested in gov- 
erments—don’t take the same offhand 
view. They are worried more about liq- 
uidity than about yield. Many predict 
that if governments ever went below 
par there would be a flood of liquida- 
tion that could wreck the whole econ- 
omy and finish the business boom once 
for all. Many banks, they say, would be 
technically insolvent if the bond market 
really dropped. Losses on governments 
would wipe out their capital. 

Bankers aren’t entirely unanimous in 
their views, though. Some of the big 
city banks think the best bet would be 
to cut the support prices slightly below 
par. They think this would be a penalty 
on selling governments—without en- 
dangering the liquidity of banks that are 
heavily invested. The result, they think, 
would be mildly deflationary. 

The government securities held by 
the city banks are generally somewhat 
shorter-term than those of the country 
banks. The shorter the maturity of a 
portfolio, the less its market value drops 
in a general readjustment of long-term 
rates. 





e Placating Treasury—So far, the led 
eral Reserve Board hasn't vielded much 
ground to its critics. In the past year, it 
has let short-term rates go up substan- 
tially. But it has stuck to 24% for the 
long-terms through hell and high water. 
One reason for the board’s stand 

that it shares the commercial banks’ 
worries about what would happen to in- 
vestors if it pulled the plug. But another 
—and equally important—reason is that 
the Reserve Board has to keep place with 
the Treasury. And the Treasury wants 
easy money. It has to nursemaid a $250- 
billion debt, and it doesn’t want to take 
any chances of getting caught in a dis- 
organized market with a big maturity 
coming due. 

e Problem Will Remain—The Reserve 
Board’s dilemma won’t be greatly dif- 
ferent if a Republican administration 
takes over the government next January. 
There still will be the problem of pro- 
tecting the banks that are carrying big 
portfolios of governments. And there 
still will be the job of managing the gov- 
ernment debt. With big maturities com- 
ing up, no administration is going to 
start kicking the market around. 
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Buyers. Market for Coal 


Supply catches up with demand. Immediate result is a 


drop in sales of poor-quality fuel that could only be sold when 
things were tight. High-grade coal market is firm. 


For the first time since the end of the 
war, over-all bituminous coal production 
has caught up with demand. So by last 
week, coal users were waking up to a 
pleasant fact: They can once more 
afford to be choosy about the grade of 
coal they buy. 

e 600-Million Tons—lor several years 

bituminous output has been running at 

a consistent rate (except during strike 

periods) of about 600-million tons a 

year. Of this total, about 100-million 

tons were substandard. Until three or 

four weeks ago, even that coal found a 

ready market. But since then the roof 

has been slowly caving in on the low- 
grade producers. There are two prin- 
cipal reasons: 

INDUSTRIAL CONSUMERS have the big- 
gest stockpiles in many a long day. 
This is partially due to feverish stock- 
ing up early this summer in prepara- 
tion for a protracted July strike— 
which didn’t come off. 

EXPORT DEMAND is declining from last 
year’s record level. 

e Firm—Despite this situation, the mar- 

ket for high-quality coal remains firm, 

and prices are steady. Most big pro- 


ducers are still way behind in their or- 
ders. Prices of lower grades, on the 
other hand, are quite shaky. Shoestring 
operators, finding their market dying on 
its feet, have been folding right and 
left. Much of their coal supply is inher- 
ently of such poor quality that there is 
no other course open to them. 

But the shoestring miners aren’t the 
only ones affected. ‘here are many op- 
erators with good-grade coal available 
who have been shipping coal of low 
quality. Here’s why: To get all the coal 
in a seam, miners often take out, in ad- 
dition, a little of the surrounding, inert 
material. ‘l’o save money, these operators 
have been shipping the stuff just as it 
came out of the mine—impurities and 
all. Coal users had to take it, because it 
was all they could get. A lot of it was ex- 
ported, to users who couldn’t complain. 
e Preparation—These operators do not 
have to shut down, now that the buyers’ 
market has hit them. What they do 
have to do, though, is to install coal- 
preparation equipment and_ prepare 
their coal before shipping it. If they do 
that, their coal will be of high enough 
quality to sell readily. 

Coal preparation consists, essentially, 
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Three Firms Team Up for Massive Condenser 


This 72-ton condenser encounters a low 
bridge on its way to help furnish more 
light and power to customers of Rockland 
Light & Power Co., Stony Pt., N. Y. The 
reverse-flow condenser will form the base 


on which a 22,000 kw. turbine-generator 
will be mounted. The new stationery power 
plant is a joint project of Foster-Wheeler 
Corp.; General Electric Co.; and Burns & 
Roe, Inc., engineers. 





of two things: (1) removal of impurit 
by cleaning, washing, or sorting; and 


sizing, either by screening out differ ; 


sizes or by crushing to specified si 
All of the biggest operators prepare th: :: 
coal carefully. 


e Whither Prices?—At the moment, t)« 
outlook far coal prices is cloudy. Cou! 


men expect price-cutting flurries for t! 


next few weeks, caused by the dying 
gasps of the substandard producers w! 


are slicing prices to stay alive. Aftc: 
about a month, these industry men ¢ 
pect the price to stabilize around cu 


rent levels—with only high-grade co! 


being accepted to fill contracts. Onc: 
cold weather sets in (and after the stoc} 
piles of poor-quality coal have been 
used up), coal men expect no furthe: 
trouble for a while. 

But what of the longer term? Exports 
are one big factor here. Before the war, 
they averaged about 11.5-million ton 
a year. Last year, the U.S. exported a 
record 68.6-million tons. During § the 
first half of this year, exports were about 
28% below 1947 levels. 

As England, the Ruhr, and othe: 
European producing areas get back on 
their feet, U.S. shipments of coal may 
be expected to drop back somewhere 
near prewar figures. That could mean 
oversupply here at home, with its usual 
depressing effect on prices—unless con 
sumption picks up, or output drops. On 
the other hand, if industrial and house 
heating demands continue to increase 
at the present rate, there may even be a 
shortage again in a year or two—despite 
the probable drop in exports. 


Government Acts 
To Dismember Airline 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has set 
out to discover whether it can dismem- 
ber an airline in the interest of ‘‘a sound 
air transportation system.” The Board 
will start hearings in December on its 
proposal to break up strike-bound Na- 
tional Airlines, require sale of its routes. 

National has been talking merger 
with other lines (BW —Sep.24’48,p93). 
[t lost nearly $1-million in the first half 
of the year, and its regular pilots have 
been on strike since Feb. 3, although 
the line is operating all its flights. Its 
troubles come at a time when CAB is 
getting increasingly hard-boiled as a re- 
sult of mounting airline demands for 
additional government mail pay to off- 
set losses. 

Technically, CAB can’t force Na- 
tional to sell its routes, or other lines 
to buy them. But CAB authority over 
mail pay and route authorizations 
amounts to complete economic control 
over the lines. Nevertheless, George T. 
Baker, National president, is counted on 
to fight to the last word of testimony. 
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You'll find no ringing phrases between those covers. 


All anybody will discover there is a simple and direct way to 


get out a payroll . . . in the shortest time, at the lowest cost. 


Our Comptometer Payroll Plan eliminates costly waste 
motion because it makes original postings yield final results. 
Enter an item once and it never has to be recopied. 


It’s speedy, because it posts direct to the employee wage statement. 
And one short form does all the work for five operations. Gone 
forever are complex posting, copying, filing, involved bookkeeping. 


Yet the Comptometer Payroll Plan does not require elaborate 
special machinery. It needs less labor, it guards accuracy. It is 
helping businesses of every kind and size to save expensive man-hours. 


As overhead soars, why not take a step now toward pulling 
it down? Just call your nearest Comptometer representative. 


ComPTOMETER 


R56. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Dwision, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinow 

















To speed World War II's 
mushrooming construction, 
K6&M developed a low-cost 

asbestos-cement board 

called Apac. Millions of 
square feet were used inside 

and outside for cantonments 
and industrial buildings. 













1945 — Five and hurricane 
ripped into a Navy hangar 

at Richmond, Fla. Though 
the rest of the hangar was 
completely destroyed, only 

slight damage was done to 
the doors built of KEM 
Century” Apac asbestos — 

cement board ! 











Today, many families are 
turning basements into 
attractive rumpus rooms= 
by lining the walls and 
ceilings with Apac board. 


An extra room for your house? Look to your basement—walls and 
a ceiling of K&M “‘Century” Apac asbestos-cement board will provide 
a quick, inexpensive solution to the problem. 

Unfinished attic? Line it with Apac board, furnish it to suit your 
needs, and enjoy an additional bedroom or two. 

Or what about a hen house... a barn... some phase of industrial 
construction? If your problem is one of these, it’s a good bet you'll 
find an ideal answer in “Century” Apac for Apac is highly adaptable 
to almost any flat surface requirement. 

Apac is resistant to fire, weather, rodents, termites and decay. Easy to 
work and apply, never needs painting. The 
cost is also low. Write us for full information. 


Nature made Abisbeslos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873. 





COMPANY - AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. * MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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NEW PASSENGER CAR registrations Se 
to have set a postwar record in Aug. 
Preliminary figures show 360,000 aui 
hit the roads. Prewar high, in M 


1941, was 514,478. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION PRICES are bci 
upped this month by Westinghou 


ANTITRUST DRIVE continued this wecx 
(BW —Sep.25'48,p19) as Justice Dep! 
(1) asked for a court order breaking | 
Aluminum Co. of America (the 1945 
ruling that Alcoa was a monopoly pr 
war was not made effective pending di 
posal of war plants, and now Alco. 
argues there’s no longer any monopoly 
(2) subpoenaed records of du Pont, Gen 
eral Motors, U.S. Rubber, Ethyl Corp 
North American Aviation,  Kineti 
Chemicals, Bendix Aviation, and Rem 
ington Arms to see whether stock trans 
actions among them were illegal. 


BRAKE LINING MANUFACTURERS — wil! 
probably form a new trade association 
to replace the one dissolved last week, 
with fines totaling $152,000, on uncon 
tested charges of price-fixing. 


STEEL FROM EUROPE is showing up on 
the U.S. grey market as far west as 
Cleveland, offered at $200 a ton fo 
plate. It appears to be Belgian steel, 
which previously has been moving from 
U.S. ports to South America at $300 or 
more. It may all be legal enough—but 
government hawkshaws keep an eye on 
transactions to see whether any ex- 
ported U.S. steel is coming back. 


REPUBLIC STEEL has completed conver- 
sion of a second blast furnace at Youngs 
town to use high-pressure air. This raises 
the furnace’s capacity 225 tons a day. 


RAILROADS have asked ICC for freight 
rate increases of 8% on most commod)- 
ties. Pending applications for increases 
on coal and iron ore will be upped to 
correspond. 


PHILCO GOT NOWHERE in its court at- 
tack on A.T.&T.’s refusal to handle traf- 
fic for television station WPTZ (BW— 
Sep.25’48,p28). It’s a problem for FCC, 
the court said. 


BEATING THE DRUM for aged whisky, of 
which it has ample stocks (BW —Sep. 
25’48,p50), Schenley has formed a new 
sales subsidiary to handle its top brands. 
It’s called Straight Whisky Distilling 
Co. of America. 


TRAILER COACH PRICES have been cut 
by $100-$300 by Palace Corp. of Flint, 
Mich. Company credits the reduction to 
auto-type mass production methods, in- 
cluding die-stamping of bodies. 
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INSON- PREEMAN Cf 


IF YOU THINK YOU'VE 
GOT A TOUGH SHIPPING PROBLEM 


"| -..- LISTEN TO THIS ONE! 


ener gee Einson-Freeman, lithographers, Even if you had to move a “mountain” to modernize your 
ok eg Papa a te P _ ” ap yarn N. J. truck shipping facilities, it would pay. But—extending your 
f a ee a a ee ee loading dock a few feet might do it. Or cutting through a 
reight handling. Only one loading dock, and brick wall 

rick wall. 


an obstructing hiil-top homesite. , 
Proc @ f . The cost of such a job is slight. The profits are big. All 
EDURE: Which would cost less : to suf- it needs is a little imagination ... a little study . . . and 


fer cr hippin rters — ee 
fer c anges 4 ipping quarters—or to move a somebody to say “Go.” 

mountain”? Cost studies gave the answer. , : ‘ 
Why don’t you start by calling in your traffic manager 


The “mountain” was moved! ; : 
ie and by consulting your architect? 
RESULT: Decreased waiting time. Fewer man- 


hours lost. Decreased handling costs. De- TE, 
creased customer complaints. Increased truck- 1 FANN THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


ing efficiency. Increased production. 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


GOODS CAN’T MOVE FASTER THAN THEY’RE LOADED! 

















Steam goes on this month under 
Webster Moderator Control in the 
new Home Office Building of North 
American Life and Casualty Co. 

Growth through service, which for 
52 years has been the basis for 
North American’s expansion and 
progress, was also the basis for the 
selection of the mechanical equip- 
ment in this modern building. 


ay 


i 





New Home Office Building, North American Life 
and Casualty Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architects—Lang and Raugland; Associate 
Architects — Johnson and Backstrom; General 
Contractors—Pearson Brothers; Heating Contrac- 
tor—F. S. Lamson Company. 


The Webster Electronic Moderator 
System was chosen to achieve this 
objective because of (1) demon- 
strated ability to provide comfort- 
able, even temperatures in all 
sections of a building, (2) instant 
response to every change in outdoor 
weather conditions and (3) effective 
coordination with air conditioning. 
Cooperation of the Webster Min- 
neapolis Representative with the 
architect and heating contractor 
was an important factor in this out- 
standing heating installation. 

The equipment and service that 
produced these results for North 
American Life and Casualty Com- 
pany are available now to help you 
to obtain similar results in your 
modern building. 

Address Dept. BW-10 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


~ 
™~ 


WEBSTER 
MODERATOR: 
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“Controlled-by the weather” 








PICTURE REPORT 
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R. R. Honors Its Veteran 


The long-suffering commuter had his 
heyday in San Francisco last week. At 
a luncheon given by the “friendly South- 
em Pacific,” 88 commuters, who had 
traveled on S.P. trains for 30 years or 
more, heard the railroad itself poke fun 
at its service. 

S.P. gave an engineer’s cap to each of 
its commuter-guests. And the two long- 









Commuters .. . 


est-time riders received electric clocks 
from railroad executives (picture, above). 
Left to right are Milton B. Roller, an 
S.P. commuter for 49 years; Walter S. 
Martin, a veteran of 50 years; Claude I’. 
Peterson, S.P. vice-president in charge 
of passenger traffic; and (seated) Fred 
QO. Tredway, general advertising man 
ager, who thought up the party. 












... And Pokes Fun at Its Own Service 


The Southern Pacific employees’ dra- 
matic club staged a skit for luncheon 
guests in a set simulating a commuter 
coach of 1898 vintage. It had all the 
well-known annoyances: windows that 
wouldn’t open, doors that wouldn’t 





} 





close, and a conductor who called sta- 
tions in a foreign language and kibitzed 
the commuters’ card games. The com 
muters loved the show. And Southern 
Pacific thinks its party was a master 
stroke in commuter relations. 
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And this quadrennial clambake will sear our name 
into the public mind till 1952, eh, Judson? 


( }- Judson: Well, they remember the 
winning candidates at least four 
years — : 
Chairman: But, Judson, don’t a 
you understand that an advertiser 72> 
has to let em have it month-in-and-month- 
out to be re-elected. 
What we want is a vote for us every 
day in the year, and you 
can’t get that steady de- 
mand for our dealers 
without telling our 
story to a lot of people 
regularly. 


All right, so our budget won’t buy 5 
million circulation regularly. But we do 
have a budget that allows us to lay it on 
the line to nearly 2,000,000 REDBOOK 
families,every month in the year for $52,800. 

So why don’t we stop kidding around, 
and send a 12-page order to REDBOOK. 

Let’s buy one of those REDBOOK 
landslides! 


REDBOOK 


McCall Corporation ; 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Ever stop to think what’s back of the 
fire in an oil burner? 

Air—and plenty of it—being forced 
under pressure by a blower wheel 
past a nozzle. 

On this air supply depends the 
amount of heat developed, the fuel 
consumption rate, quietness of 
operation. 

In oil burner use, Torrington 
Vairified*Air Impellers have a re- 
markable record for increasing effi- 
ciency, decreasing noise. 

Why? Because Vairified Air Impel- 
lers are precision made for moving 
air properly. Their design and engi- 
neering result from years of air im- 
peller research in relation to the laws 
of aerodynamics. 

Vairified Air Impellers are a recog- 
nizable standard of quality and per- 
formance in any type of heating, 
cooling or ventilating equipment. 
Whether you are a manufacturer, 
dealer, or purchaser of such equip- 
ment, you will benefit from their use. 
Sales Engineers in all principal cities. 


COMPANY 


TORRINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 








which Germany and Japan can 


The U.S. raw-cotton trade may get a 
new prop under prices soon. Occupation 
ofhcials in Washington this week are 
quietly developing a plan through which 
Japan and western Germany may get as 
much as $150-million of new capital to 
spend on U.S. textile fibers—mostly cot- 
ton. 
© How it Will Work—The plan was au- 
thorized under a law passed by Congress 
last June. The scheme isn’t official yet 
—there are still too many rough spots to 
be ironed out. But here’s how it’s sched- 
uled to work: 


THE ARMY “borrows” up to $150-million 
from the Treasury Dept. In return, it 
gives the Treasury notes; they carry 
interest equal to the average for all 
outstanding marketable government 
issues (currently a little over 2%). 

THE MONEY is used to set up a revolving 
fund, under the control of Army Sec- 
retary Royall. 

OCCUPIED AREAS may draw against this 
fund to buy natural fibers—cotton, 
wool, mohair, flax—in the U. S. 

THESE FIBERS will be processed into fin- 
ished products by the German and 
Japanese textilé industries; the textiles 
will be used in the countries them- 
selves and for export—to both hard- 
and soft-currency areas. 

REPAYMENT is to be made from the pro- 
ceeds of exports to hard-currency 
areas. If the textiles can’t be sold for 
hard cash, they’ll be bartered against 
raw materials for which dollars other- 
wise would have to be spent. 


This method of revitalizing the Ger- 
man and Japanese textile industries is 
not new. But it’s bigger than anything 
that has gone before. And the Army 
thinks it’s the first plan that promises 
a continued adequate supply of cotton 
for the occupied areas. Ever since the 
occupation first started, the Army has 
had to beg, borrow, and squabble for 
the cotton Germany and Japan had to 
have. 

e The Army’s Job—The first job was to 
get the mills started—just to supply des- 
perately needed items such as clothing, 
gauze, sewing thread, agricultural bags, 
and absorbent cotton. After that, the 
mills had to be kept going, on regular 
textile programs. As one program neared 
its end, occupation officials had to be- 
gin worrying about how to scrape up raw 
material for the next. 

The Army couldn’t afford to let the 





pipeline break and force an industry 





New Export Market for Cottor 


Army plans to set up $150-million revolving fund fron 


borrow to buy U.S. textile fibers 


Their exports of finished textiles will earn dollars for repayment. 


shutdown. To Germany and Japan, cot 
ton meant (1) jobs, (2) at least som« 
clothing, and (3) a chance to export s: 
as to get foreign exchange. 

e First Plan—Early in 1946 the Army- 
in conjunction with the State Dept. and 
RFC’s U.S. Commercial Co.—made a 
deal whereby Commodity Credit Corp 
furnished raw cotton to Japan and Ger 
many out of stocks it amassed unde: 
price-support programs. 

This was financed by CCC on a self 
liquidating basis. Germany and Japan 
sold about 60% (by weight) of the fin 
ished textiles abroad, retaining the rest 
for their domestic economies. CCC was 
repaid out of a portion of the stuff 
exported. 

That kind of thing was repeated to 
the tune of some 1.2-million bales, val 





Big Squeeze 


Tough—but, oh, so gentle—is this new test- 
ing machine, unveiled at the Philadelphia 
Navy base last week. The testing giant, said 
to be the largest of its kind in the world, can 
crush or pull with a force of from 5 Ib. to 
5-million Ib. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
produced the 350-ton machine for the Navy 
at a reported cost of $340,000. It is designed 
to aid in testing aircraft structural compo- 
nents for both the Navy and the Air Force. 
Private manufacturers can also use the tester 
—if they're working on government con- 
tracts. 
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ued at more than $200-million. But by 

the middle of 1947, CCC: was cleaned 

out. 

e Banks Step In—Meanwhile, Army ne- 

gotiations with the Export-Import Bank 

had resulted in $19-million of financing 
for Germany—enough to buy about 100,- 
000 bales. But dickering for Japan 
moved so slowly that a shutdown of Jap- 
anese mills threatened. So last January 
the Army’s Quartermaster Corps used 
$10-million of Japan’s export credits to 
buy 50,000 bales in the U.S. market. 

Last June the Ex-Im Bank deal for 

Japan came through. It provided for a 
$60-million revolving credit. The bank 
advanced $29-million of this total; the 
remainder came from four commercial 
banks with branches in ‘Tokyo—Chase, 
National City, Bank of America, and J. 
Henry Schroder. Boeki Cho—the Japa- 
nese Board of trade—has already come 
into the U. S. market for a total of about 
100,000 bales financed by this credit. 
e Advantage—I’he new plan has one big 
advantage over the old ones—Germany 
and Japan can sell the textiles any where 
in the world, for soft currencies as well 
as hard. 

The biggest drawback in the CCC 
operation, for instance, was the dual re- 
quirement that (1) the exported textiles 
had to be sold for dollars, yet (2) they 
couldn’t be sold in the United States. 
This worked fine as long as countries in 
Latin America, the Far East, and Africa 
had dollars to pay. But, starting about a 
year ago when the British suspended the 
convertibility of sterling, finished goods 
began to pile up. 
¢ Problems—One of the Army’s biggest 
problems under the new setup will be to 
see that enough textiles are sold for hard 
currencies (or by barter deals) to service 
the interest on the notes and to pay 
them off as they come due. In other 
words, it must see to it that the Japanese 
and Germans plan their markets so the 
new operation doesn’t bog down in soft 
currencies. 

There are many other problems: to 
set up an accounting system that will 
comply with the new law; to get the 
right people to help supervise the job; 
to keep the new revolving fund from 
getting tangled up with other buying 
programs, such as those of the Ex-Im 
Bank, ECA, and the occupied areas’ 
own import schedules; to placate Amer- 
ican textile makers as the Japanese and 
Germans start to cut in on export mar- 
kets. 
¢ Other Fibers—When Congress passed 
the enabling act, cotton wasn’t the only 
fiber on its mind. It also wanted to help 
CCC get rid of 120-million Ib. of raw 
wool, 16-million Ib. of flax, and 1.5-mil- 
lion Ib. of mohair accumulated under 
price-support programs. But things prob- 
ibly won’t work out that way. Take 
wool, for instance: 

The wool that CCC holds is a coarser 
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...and no mistake about it! 





Electronic Memory Wire Recorder 
(Model 80 illustrated above) is a 
valuable aid to busy people in any 
business or profession. Verbal 
records, important messages, sales 
training, inventories, meetings, inter- 
views, case histories, speeches, ser- 
mons, classroom studies are more 
accurate and permanent when recorded 
on the Webster-Chicago popular Elec- 
tronic Memory portable Wire Recorder. 


“The Electronic Memory wire recorder remembers every- 
thing that is said . . . the way it is said! 
There are no mistakes or misunderstandings when our 
meetings and conferences are wire-recorded on the Webster- 
Chicago Electronic Memory Wire Recorder. We can play 
\ the recordings back whenever and as often as necessary to 
> review decisions that were made and every man is sure 
of his instructions. We get more done in less time.’ 


Electronic Memory Wire Recorders are 
precision engineered and ruggedly 
built. The Model 80 is completely 
portable and self-contained. Comes 
equipped with microphone and three 
spools of Webster-Chicago pre-tested 
recording wire, ready to plug into any 
AC outlet for instant recording or 
playback. The controls are simple to 
use. Wire recordings may be pre- 
served indefinitely or aeaeed te 
recording over the same wire. 

Model 80—$149.50 East of the Rockies 


Your dealer can help you select the wire recorder best suited to your needs 





Model 81 is exceptionally well designed for semi- 
portable installation in offices, factories, etc. 
Model 81—$114.50 East of the Rockies 





Model 78 is ideal for installation in your radio con- 
sole for home use where portability is not required. 


Model 78— $99.50 East of the Rockies 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


More Webster-Chicago Wire Recorders in use than any other make 
4 5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue « Chicago 39, Illinois 


Webster-Chicago Dept. El 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave. 


Chicago 39, Illinois Street 
Please send me the booklet, 
"Electronic Memory for Pro- City 


fessional Use.” 
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Steel warehouse finds 
machine gas cutting helps fill 


special 


orders 


...faster—at less cost 








ae 


BRACE-MUELLER-HUNTLEY, INC., 
steel distributors in Syracuse, N. Y., noted 
a growing number of requests for special 
shapes from customers and decided it should 
equip itself to handle these cutting jobs. The 
result would be faster service to its cus- 
tomers and greater profits. 


William Burkhardt, Airco Repre- 
sentative, was called in and he recom- 
mended machine gas cutting with an 
Airco No. 6B Oxygraph equipped with 
a four torch setup and an electronic 
tracing device. 

The apparatus was quickly installed 
and put into operation. One-day service 









was offered to customers requiring in- 
tricate as well as ordinary shapes. 


Company executives stated that the 
Oxygraph with the electronic tracing 
device enabled them to make additional 
profits and also to handle a wide variety 
of cutting jobs quickly and easily. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction makes available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 
effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value” 
service today. Write your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 
Products Company ... On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


urco) AIR REDUCTION 
— Offices in All Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases . 


.. Carbide .. . Gas Welding and Cutting Machines, 


Apparatus and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 





type than that used by most U.S. 
mills. Congress figured the Japanese 
Germans might take it over to m | 
badly needed ciothing for local ¢ ». 
sumption. That would have bailed 
CCC nicely. 

But textile experts at Army and A 
culture say that, if Germany and Ja 
spend any precious dollars for wi 
they'll buy the finer grades, which 
be turned into exportable cloth. 
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New Seasonal Pattern 
For Building Boom 


The dip in homebuilding “‘starts’”’ to 
83,000 units in August (chart) revived 
whispers that the boom in homebuild 
ing is behind us. But there are gaps in 
that logic: 

Weather and prices last year slowed 
new dwelling construction early in the 
season; this delayed the year’s peak foi 
starts until October—abnormally late 
This year the weather was favorable 
and people were tired of waiting foi 
lower prices. So the peak for starts came 
early: 98,800 in April 

Materials and manpower place a limit 
on how many houses can be started—and 
finished. Thus, a high early figure foi 
starts bumps into scarcities later on. 

Work in place. The emphasis now is 
on finishing houses already started. ‘This 
year the value of residential construc 
tion has run far aliead of last. And, al 
though the number of starts has been 
tapering off since April, value of work 
put in place has gone right on rising: 
from $525-million in April to $690-mil- 
lion in August. 
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VAS 


SSIBLY you’ve supposed that your 
plant or warehouse lacks the work 
volume necessary to justify the use of 
an electric industrial truck. You may, 
then, be astonished to find, on analysis, 
that not only have you more than enough 
but that you’ve already paid for several 
trucks in needless handling expense. 
ACTUALLY, a battery-powered truck 
can make such huge savings in compari- 
son with manual handling that it need 
not be busy continuously to show a profit. 
In many instances, a truck having no 
more than an hour’s work per day can pay 
for itself in less than a year—or in about 
a month and a half if kept busy all day. 
TOO, there is the great versatility of 
this self-loading truck—its ability to per- 


| SMALL BUSINESS, TOO, CAN PROFIT FROM 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


form moving. and tiering operations 
many of which are beyond the limits of 
manual handling. For instance, high- 
stacking to save floor space, manipu- 
lating heavy and cumbersome machine 
parts, die-changing, charging hot fur- 
naces, and countless other examples. 

OTHERS in small business have found 
that an electric industrial truck demon- 
strates its wide usefulness and rock- 
bottom operating cost so quickly that 
the initial ‘one hour per day”’ soon grows, 
as does the production—and profits—of 
its owner. 

YOU will find many suggestions for 
substantial savings in the MATERIAL 
HANDLING HANDBOOK and in 
UNIT LOADS—free on request. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


29-28G Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


















"New look” transforms 
one of the world’s 
oldest industries 


When King Ur Nammu was Mr. Big in Ur of the Chaldees, some 
5,000 years ago, dates had been long established as a staple 
article of diet. We know little of date culture in that distant time, 
but it could have had small resemblance to the streamlined version 
now practiced in southern California—And that's where “SCOTCH” 
Tape comes in. It rains occasionally in the Colifornia date country. 
Rain is bad for clusters of ripening dates, so an “umbrella” is fash- 
ioned of waterproof paper and fastened to the stem above the 
bunch with “SCOTCH” Wetordry Tape No. 200. Unless rain impends 
the bags are tucked up, as the moisture of the irrigation water 
trapped under the bag and the heat of the sun could combine to 
ruin the dates. 

You probably do not grow dates, but in your business there may 
be some operation that could be streamlined and made 
more productive by one of the more than a hundred 
varieties of “SCOTCH” Tape. A “SCOTCH” 
Tape field engineer will be glad to check into 
the matter with you without obligation. Why 
not take advantage of this service now? All — 
you need do is write us and say, ‘Send a ( = Fy 
“SCOTCH” Tape field engineer.’ f 


SCOTCH (0-07 TAPE NO. 200 
ANOTHER &) PRODUCT 


_ mode in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 51. Paul.6, Minn. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., 63 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Judgment, Not Prejudice 
Sirs: 

Very much surprised in the a 
of your magazine in Washingtoi (),; 
look. I was under the impressic 
your magazine was a business on 
a political magazine. . . 

Your prejudice and assumptic 1 
garding Mr. Dewey is farfetched. | . 
not think it is your prerogative 
sume that Dewey will be electec | 
your future information, I think ¢/ 
when all the votes are counted Mr. |; 
man will be elected. 

W. B. Rosen: 


PRESIDENT, 
W. B. ROBERTS, INC., 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


e It is our judgment that Dewey will 
elected in November—and that busin 
reporting, and business decisions, 1 
take this into consideration. We d 
feel that we have been prejudi 
though our effort to print things as th 
are—whether you or we like them 
not—may at times fail to make ck 
that we were not merely predicting 
political outcome. When we writ. 
Dewey Administration,” or “A Dew 
Congress,” we are laying down as bev 
we can what we feel is the realistic sit 
ation. 

Our Washington Outlook of Sept. |: 
expressed our views clearly. Explainin;: 
that we were starting a regular serics 
the Outlook from Albany as a part 
the Washington Outlook, we said: 

“We aren't predicting, in all thi 
that Dewey will win. But every sig 
points that way. And the role of th 
Washington Outlook is to size u 
things as they are—and as they mos! 
likely are going to be. 

“That means that Washington judg 
ments this fall, in part at least, must b 
formed with knowledge of how th 
Dewey team sees things.” 


A Life Subscription Expires 
Sirs: 

The Business WEEK life subscriptior 
of Mr. C. C. Hunt, 2004 Park Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, expired July 2+ o! 
this year. 

For me (his son) this is of more thiai 
ordinary importance, but no doubt it 
also of some concern to you since this 
is a subscription that you cannot reic\ 
and in the past you have refused to ex 
tend. 

I cannot remember accurately the in 
ception of the contract except that :t 
was before 1910 (perhaps 1908). Jor 
the consideration of $10, my father wa‘ 
to receive System—The Magazine 0! 
Business for life. Though System 
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evolved into BUSINESS WEEK, my father 
has indeed received a life subscription 
nearly 40 years. 

Shortly after Father began his life sub- 
scription you inadvertently solicited him 
for a life subscription the second time, 
whereupon he sent a check for the sec- 
oud $10 with the request that you apply 
the subscription when his present sub- 
scription (life) should expire, provided, 
however, that you could guarantee de- 
livery of the second subscription. As I 
mentioned earlier, you declined to ex- 
tend the subscription and returned the 
remittance with thanks and expressed 
the hope that he might find journals 
even better than Svstem when his life 
subscription terminated. 

Just as delivery of a second life sub- 
scription is difficult, so is notification by 
a life subscriber when subscriptions have 
expired. My father would have done 
three things if he were able: 

(1) He would notify you promptly 
that the subscription was terminated; 

(2) He would congratulate you for 
filling a long contract so well; and 

(3) He would enjoy writing a letter 
such as this, but would do it better. 

Georce A. Hunt 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


e System—the Magazine of Business 
was purchased by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co, in 1928, was combined into 
BUSINESS WEEK when this magazine was 
founded in 1929. BuSsINESS WEEK has 
never sold life subscriptions, but has, of 
course, honored the few it inherited 
from System. 





A Jackson Booster 
Sirs: 

Your article on Jackson, Miss. BW — 
Sep.4'48,p34| was excellent, but incom- 
plete without mention of Knox Glass 
and Jackson's able, dynamic, and tireless 
Chester Underwood. 

One of the first to see Jackson’s 
natural advantages, he doubled, tripled, 
and redoubled Knox Glass production 
facilities in Jackson and as a past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce gave 
freely of his time in selling the advan- 
tages of Jackson to other industrialists. 

It was on land that the Flowood 
Corp., headed by Chester Underwood, 
reclaimed from the swamps of Pearl 
River that the beautiful Fitch plant in 
your article was built. 

James B. KeLier 
JAMES B. KELLER CO., 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


e We agree that Mr. Underwood de- 
serves a share of the credit for Jackson’s 
growth. Along with him there are 
others, such as Walter Johnson, former 
president of the Daily News, and many 
a manufacturer. Space permitted men- 
tion of only a few. 
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No Insurance Program Designed 7, 
to Protect and Conserve Assets 
is Complete Without Credit Insurance. 














WHY MORE BANKS ARE RECOMMENDING 


CREDIT INSURANCE 
TO PROTECT BUSINESS PROFITS! 


An increasing number of banks are 
advising manufacturers and wholesalers 
to carry American Credit Insurance 
because their accounts receivable are 
extremely important assets . need 
protection at A’L times... but espe- 
cially NOW with the slowing down of 
payments and with business failures 
climbing. 

American Credit insures your business 
against unforeseeable events that can 
turn good credit risks into bad debt losses. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country ... in over 


150 lines of business . . . now have 


(Fin) 
f AMERICAN Y 
ee 


COMPANY 












American Credit policies which 
GUARANTEE PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


RECEIVABLE. 


In addition to paying you in the event of 
customer failure, your American Credit 
policy also enables you to get cash for 
long past due accounts. You can insure 


one, a selected group, or all accounts 


If your accounts receivable are not pro- 
tected, your insurance coverage is incom- 
plete. For information, phone American 
Credit office in your city, or write the 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept.42, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


‘/fmerican 
( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CANT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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"OAYS- SOOWER™ 


DELIVERY 
AT LOW COST 


by routing all 
your eastbound freight via 





"Save time and money 
the dependable P*I*E way!” 


Fastest-by-land between San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles and Chicago or 
St. Louis...with comparable speed to 
all intermediate and points beyond 
P+I-E. 

We handle all details with the 
shipper in any and every California 
point... pick up the freight, and, 
where destination is beyond P+I-E, 
interline with the carrier of your 
choice at the P*I*E Mid-West Ter- 
minal most practical to you! 


Shippers agree... it’s P*I*E! 


--E-= 


Cc a 
SS PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS — 








Chicago - St. Lovis - Kansas City - Denver - Ogden 
Elko - Ely - Pocatello - Reno - Salt Lake City 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Sacramento - Oakland 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 
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AMERICAN’S CHAIRMAN C. R. Smith UNITED’S PRESIDENT W. A. Patterson 








Battling over Airline Fares 


What started out a few weeks ago as a boost in plane 
fares has turned into a rate-cutting fight among the big carriers. 
Latest device: air commutation tickets that eliminate 15% tax. 


Air-minded business executives a few 

weeks ago faced a 10% boost in the cost 
of plane travel. But it hasn’t turned out 
that way. Keen competition among big 
airlines has turned the boost into a 
rate war—and fares are just about back 
to the original level. 
e Tax Saving—The most recent move 
to lower the cost of air travel doesn’t 
cost the airlines a cent; all of the saving 
to the traveler comes out of Uncle 
Sam’s pocket. It’s commutation fares. 
American and United announced them 
last week; TWA, this week; Eastern will 
probably go along soon. But credit for 
the idea goes to little Mid-Continent 
Airlines, of Kansas City. 

Here’s how it works: A passenger who 
travels the same route fairly often buys 
a book containing four, six, or eight 
tickets, depending on the airline. The 
books are good for 30 days only. Mid- 
Continent got an official ruling from the 
Treasury Dept. that this constituted a 
bona fide commuter’s book—and thus 
was not subject to the usual 15% trans- 
portation tax. 

On American and United, total sav- 
ing is actually 20%, because the lines 
also allow their regular 5% round-trip 
discount. Mid-Continent does not give 
the round-trip discount on the books; 
instead, it gives a commuter’s discount 
of about 6%. So the total saving it of- 
fers comes to some 21%. 

e Meeting—The chaotic fare situation 
got its start about six weeks ago. The 





Civil Aeronautics Board got togethe: 
with top officials of 16 major airlines. 
After this meeting, CAB announced 
that the industry’s economic situation 
not only justified, but “required” a 10“ 
boost in passenger fares. It suggested 
that such a boost be made at once. 

e Dissent—CAB said it “had every rea- 
son to believe” the airlines would adopt 
its proposal. But C. R. Smith, Ameri 
can’s board chairman, asserted that a 
majority of the 16 at the meeting had 
opposed an increase. He said his com 
pany would raise fares on its smaller, 
slower planes 10%, from 5.6¢ a mi. to 
6.1¢, as suggested by CAB. But Amer 
ican departed from CAB’s formula, 
abolished the 10% premium on DC-6 
flights, putting all fares on the sam¢ 
level. 

In the meantime, United had adopted 
the CAB suggestion in full, including 
the higher fare on DC-6 flights. To 
take out some of the sting, it offered 
5% round-trip discounts. But American 
was still cheaper on the DC-6. So Amer- 
ican began advertising that it alone 
among the transcontinental carriers 
offered DC-6 service at no boost. 

e Addled Ad—United soon gave up the 
struggle, and abolished extra fares. ‘That. 
it thought, gave it the edge on Ameri 
can, because of its 5% round-trip dis- 
count. So it ran newspaper ads on Mon 
day, Sept. 20, signed by its president. 
W. A. Patterson, annouhcing that it 
now had the lowest round-trip trans 
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continental DC-6 fares. (That would 
have been true Monday midnight, when 
United’s revocation of the DC-6 pre- 
mium went into effect.) American had 
applied to CAB for permission to give 
a 5% round-trip discount, but United 
didn’t think an O.K. would come 
through until Thursday or Friday. 

Events moved too tast for United’s 

ad writers. CAB acted quickly on Amer- 
ican’s application, O.K.’d it effective 
Monday midnight. So United was never 
any cheaper than American. 
e Other Lines—Meanwhile, TWA 
adopted CAB’s recommendations in 
full, including the premium flights (it 
operates Constellations, not DC-6s), 
and started giving a 5% round-trip dis- 
count. Northwest Airlines, the fourth 
transcontinental carrier, lifted its fares 
to the 6.1¢ level and adopted the 5% 
discount. (Since it has neither Connies 
nor DC-6s, it had no surcharge prob- 
lem.) 

Eastern Air Lines, the remaining 
member of the Big Five, had planned to 
boost all fares 10% (including its pre- 
mium Connies), and to offer the 5% 
discount. But last weck its president, 
Eddie Rickenbacker, said the confusion 
that had developed “‘made it inadvisable 
to take any action.”” So Eastern is sit- 
ting tight—-which means that its fares 
on nonpremium planes are still 5.6¢ a 
mile, lower than the other four. 

Several of the smaller carriers have 

declined to boost fares at all. This group 
includes National, Delta, Braniff, and 
Chicago & Southern. 
e Critical Factor—There are two reasons 
why most of the carriers have, in whole 
or in part, turned down the fare boost. 
One is competition. The other is that 
many airline executives are convinced 
that higher fares are not a solution to 
their financial problem—might, in fact, 
make it worse. The critical thing, these 
men say, is the load factor—the per- 
centage of seats occupied on scheduled 
flights. 

A plane costs pretty much the same 
to operate whether it carries one pas- 
senger, or 21, or 51. Many flights re- 
cently have been taking off less than 
half full. That’s the reason for com- 
muter books and several other airline 
fare-lowering moves in the past two 
weeks. Among them: 

American has started a “family-fare 
plan.” Under it, a man who buys a 
regular-fare ticket on Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
or Wednesday (when traffic is usually 
light) can buy half-price tickets for his 
wife and for children under 21. 

Northeast Airlines last week inaugu- 
rated an expanded version of the family- 
fare plan. Its special rates will be avail- 
able Monday noon through Friday 
noon. 

TWA will offer 20% discounts to any 
10 or more persons who are traveling 
in a group. 
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4 common conditions 
where *WOLMANIZED 
protects against DECAY and TERMITES 


PRESSURE 
TREATED 


LUMBER 





oe 





Wherever moisture is condensed in wood be- 


cause of concrete or masonry contact, as with 
sills, sleepers, door and window bucks, wall 
plates ‘and columns. 





When wood is used in or near the ground 

subject to attack by decay and termites, such 

as foundations, joists, fences, telephone poles 
and guard rails. 


This PROVED Protection COSTS LESS Than Replacement Labor 
Actual service records prove that “Wolmanized” lumber outlasts 
ordinary wood by as much as 3 to 5 times. That’s because it is 
pressure-treated with special chemical salts to give lasting protec- 


Where outdoor structures are exposed to 

ground moisture, rain and snow, such as sta- 

dium seats, boardwalks, loading piers, coal 
trestles, railroad structures. 


Where steam, vapor and dampness from in- 

dustrial processes are prevalent, such as pro- 

cess moisture, refrigeration, air conditioning 
and humidification. 


tion against wood-decay and termites. 


And the extra cost of using Wolmanized lumber in the first place 
is actually less than the cost of replacement labor alone, on wood 


which has failed prematurely. 


Here is true economy which will reduce your maintenance costs 


and give you sounder buildings. 
It offers you particular savings 
under conditions such as those 
shown above where wood is sub- 
jected to moisture and ground 


exposure—ideal 
















































conditions for 


decay and termites. 
Wolmanized lumber is clean, 
odorless, paintable and non-cor- 


rosive to metals. 


Write today for 


full information. 





WOLMANIZED 





*Registered Trade Mark 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
General Offices: 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lilinois 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Boston 9, Mass. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
los Angeles 15, Calif. 





Get all the facts and 
figures on how 
Wolmanized pres- 
sure treated lumber 
resists decay and 
termites. 


Write today for 
this new booklet. 





Learn more about this money saving 
pressure-treated lumber 























Baltimore 3, Md. 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 










Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Portland 5, Oregon 
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Blast Furnace Gas 


Cleaned to Better 
for Midwest Stee 


desencer 


RECENTLY Koppers installed a 

Koppers-Elex Electrostatic Precipi- 
tator in a large Midwestern steel plant, to 
clean 80,000 cubic feet of blast furnace 
gas per minute from .15 grain in the un- 
treated gas to a maximum residual in the 
outlet gas of .015 grain. Koppers-Elex 
Precipitator far exceeded the specifica- 
tions. Tests made by the purchaser under 
actual operating conditions showed the 
gas was cleaned to a residual consider- 
ably less than .001 grain per cubic foot. 





than .001 
| Plant 










make the Koppers-Elex able to meet and 
guarantee any residual content you need! 


Koppers-Elex is designed by Koppers, 
individually engineered for the specific 
problem, built entirely in our own plant, 
by our own workmen, installed by 
Koppers, guaranteed by Koppers and 
backed by our 110-year reputation for 
integrity. For full information on the 
Koppers-Elex for your industry, check the 
handy coupon below. 


This superior cleaning performance is 
typical of Koppers-Elex. Special, adjust- 
able gas distribution through electrostatic 
fields, and horizontal gas flow provide 
greater precipitation efficiency. Insulators 
are protected from excessive dust deposit 
insuring longer life and less arc-over. 
Unique weir design provides continuous, 


nifor irrigati f collecti lec- 
uniform irrigation of collecting elec INDIVIDUAL APPLICATIONS 


trodes, insuring constant removal of pre- 
to the demands of 2 


GUARANTEED RESULTS 


fo meet any requirement 


PERFORMANCE PROVED 


in over 900 successful instal!ations 


cipitated materials without building up. ses 
These and many more design features your specific problem 





ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATOR 


meme ce ee ee ee ee a Sa EN SEED GED CED Cnn Smee Seem ae ee Gn eS ee es eam clu ea cay 


! 
| KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitator Dept., 210 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. I 
Please send Operational Data Form which we can use to outline our precipitator requirements. | 

















Air Force Buys 


Final $96-million of fiscal-19 49 
procurement funds allocated. 
Biggest slice goes to Boeing ‘or 
650-m. p. h., six-jet bombers. 


The U. S. Air Force last week 
marked the final slice of its, new-p! 
procurement funds for fiscal 1949. | | 
allocations total $96-million, as follo 

Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, k: 
will get a $40-million order to be 
production of its B-47 six-jet, swet 
wing, 650-m.p.h. bomber (BW-—Sep.|5 
’48,p22). The first contract will be | 
10 planes. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthore, 
Calif., will get a substantial increase in 
its last year’s order for 10 C-125 tn. 
motor raiders. The raider comes in 
three versions: an assault transport 
equipped for rough-field operations; an 
arctic rescue plane with ski-type landing 
gear; and a standard cargo transport. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, will 
come into the USAF postwar procur 
ment program for the first time. It will 
get a large order for its 300-hp. Mode! 
195 four-seater executive — transport. 
This will be an off-the-shelf purchase of 
commercial models. The Army Field 
Forces will use them as liaison planes 

Sikorsky Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., will get 
an order for more H5G helicopters 
This is a four-place ‘copter used pr 
marily for rescue work. 

e Big Helicopter—Kellett Corp.'s [1-10 
twin-engine, 10-passenger helicopter 
wil] go into production under the new 
allocation. Kellett Aircraft Corp., of 
North Wales, Pa., built the experi 
mental model, which successfully passed 
flight tests. But Kellett has been in 
bankruptcy, and it has not yet been 

determined who will get the H-10 pro 
duction contract. Howard Hughes Ai 

craft Co., Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. and part of the Kellett manage 

ment are battling for the business. 

About $30-million has been ear 
marked to buy a new twin-engine train 
ing plane, to be designated the 1-29 
Glenn L. Martin Co., of Baltimore. 
and Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp.. 
of San Diego, have been fighting fo 
this contract, with modifications of thei 
commercial transports. USAF has not 
yet decided whether it will buy th 
Convairliner or the Martin 2-0-2. 

Increased guided-missile production 
will account for another $16-million. 

The Navy still has about $100-million 
of its fiscal-1949 aircraft procurement 
funds unallocated. Where that mone 
goes will be decided upon in the next 
week or two; present plans earmark 
most of it for Lockheed patrol planes 
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Americas biggest resource is invisible 


The natural resource most characteristic of present-day America is 
not animal, vegetable or mineral. It is the ability to change a plenti- 
ful thing into an unplentiful thing. And at low cost. 

Dresser Industries, for example, is in on the ground floor of chang- 
ing coal into gas. Present demands for gas in this country are skyrocket- 
ing. Dresser furnishes the equipment for drilling, transporting and 
storing natural gas. 

Always with one eye on a sale and the other on the future, Dresser 
Industries also furnishes the equipment needed for changing coal into 
gas. And, if asked to, the brains for organizing that equipment into 
a gasification plant. 

Dresser Industries manufactures for the gas industry—pioneers in 
process and utilization for the gas industry—-helps safeguard the 


source of raw materials for the gas industry. The gas industry is big. 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 
for the Gas Industry 


TERMINAL 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB=— 


TOWER 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 
DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 
DRESSER Mfg. ny, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Cir ada 


& Equipment Co. 
2, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick 
Beaumont & Datias, Texas; Torrance, Caiif.; 
, Marietta & Delawar 


Columbus, 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, ind. 
Engineering Co., inc. 
Whittier, Colif. 

STACEY BROS, Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SSE Ez 


NDUSTRIES., INC. 


* CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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$1,.50--§2.50 per sa. #1.* 
: = 








* Depending on 
window and door 


requirements 





HITCH YOUR 
BUILDING 
PROGRAM T0 -7 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 

















MANUFACTURING CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


NEw-YORK: 20S WEST S7TH. 
CHICAGO: 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Write TODAY for more deteiled intermetion ond cost estimates. 
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CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 


Ce 








1 Block-long garage, Greyhound maintenance center in Detroit, covers 184,766 ft., has 
facilities for 600 coaches. Total floor space comes to nearly 242,000 sq. ft. 


Inside Bus Service Center 


Keeping a fleet of more than 500 
highway buses in top operating condi- 
tion is a big job—one that needs a big 
garage to equal it. The one described 
on these pages was recently opened by 
Great Lakes Greyhound Lines in De- 
troit. (It also serves buses from Eastern 
Canadian Greyhound.) 

The garage was started two years ago 
and cost $3-million to complete. It 
covers an area two blocks long and a 
block wide on Lafayette Boulevard. 


Its facilities are as modern as it 
facade. A mechanic scarcely ever ha 
to lift a heavy object; a mass of hoist 
plus 1,200 ft. of overhead monorai 
takes care of such details with little 
effort. 

Including drivers, some 2,000 em 
ployees are connected with the unit 
which also houses the executive an 
administrative staff for the operating 
subsidiaries of Greyhound Corp. whic! 
it serves. 


2 Automatic washers remove dirt from bus in 40 seconds as it rolls through on rack. 
When coach approaches, an electric eye turns on sprays, sets brushes in place 
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Heavy-duty hydraulic hoist raises buses 
51 in. high when repairs are needed 





Push-button oil and gasoline pumps fuel 
buses at rate of 20 gal. a minute 


More than 32 batteries can be charged 
here at once (TURN TO PAGE 44) 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


our 
steam 
heat 

in 
buildings 
is 
facilitated 


by 
the 
discovery 


“Stepped into the ticket office and found the 
clerks wearing overcoats. No heat today; the 
boiler is being repaired. When corrosion eats 
prevent away boiler tubes, it seems like shutdowns occur 
when folks need heat the most. Those building 
engineers would welcome information about 


scale Dearborn’s Water Treatment to clear’ out old 


scale, prevent new scale and corrosion, and 


from boiler shutdowns.” 
clogging - 
MEMO: If you own an office building, hotel, or 


steam institution, Dearborn’s discover). of proper chemi- 
cal treatment of boiler water will prevent boiler 
shutdowns that disturb tenants, assure longer boiler 


bo l lers life, and lower maintenance costs. Ask us about it. 


Dearborn 


TRADE MARK REGISTERECL 


the A ie. a 


TREATMENT AND 
RUST PREVENTIVES 


7 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 
Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis * Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Francisco * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world. 
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w 
Is The Day 
° wm 
Before Christmas 
for YOu! 6 Four lubricating pits, each 35 ft. long, are lighted by explosion-proof lights. Air js 


kept fresh by a ventilating fan that cuts on automatically as lights go on 


If you want a Christmas gift for 
your customers and business ac- 
quaintances that’s smart—unusual 
—and sure to be remembered— 
NOW is the time to order it. 
October is the “night before 
Christmas’”’ when it comes to se- 
lecting an item that’s exactly 
right for your purpose. This is 
your /ast opportunity to order 
and have your gift ready and in 
the mails in plenty of time for 
holiday delivery. 





Easiest way to choose the kind of 
company Christmas present that 
will win you good will through- 
out the year is to follow the lead 
of some of the country’s largest e : 

—and smartest—industrial con- ; 
cerns. Each year they select an j ; 
item from the EXECUTIVE Line : 3 i 


—and leave the rest to us. 








Out-of-town drivers may sleep in air- Radio center keeps headquarters in 
conditioned, 34-room dormitory touch with buses with two-way radios 





These trademarks identify advertising 
specialties of quality, which may be 
used to reach just those people whom 
you want to remind of your firm or 
its products. 

Among the many items we make for 
this highly selective type of adver- 
tising are 





50-YEAR DESK CALENDARS 
STAINLESS STEEL RULERS 
CALIPERS - LETTER OPENERS 
PROTRACTORS - TAPE MEASURES 
LIGHTERS - KNIVES 
NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS 
CRYSTAL GLASS ASHTRAYS 
BILL CLIPS - MEMO TRAYS 


er ee 


sith Se 





if you cannot locate a reputable Advertising 
Specialty firm in your vicinity who handles 


Sika aR 


The EXECUTIVE LINE, 


is 
—_ 


write to 


ALFRED ROBBINS ORGANIZATION, INC. . 1 & . 


yy 


Sy ea 





136 West S4th Street New York 19, N. Y. 9 Tailor shop in dormitory presses uniforms and shines shoes for drivers. Other con- 





veniences include a lounge, showers, lockers, lunch room, and sick bay 
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VERY day more and more Wheeling ExM goes into 

more uses. Railroads, refineries, manufacturing plants 
and all types of industries find it ideal for long-lasting, 
strong overhead walks, stair treads, trestle and tower 
platforms, enclosures, guards, partitions, containers and 
many other uses. These installations are better because 
Wheeling ExM is stronger than sheet metal of the same 
weight. The “diamonds” allow light and air to enter ae 
Seine d ‘call If-cl 2 Wri f, full FORMS easily into all 
reely and are practically self-cleaning. Write for fu 1 kinds of sanitary, 
facts now. Many mesh sizes and weights available. easy to-clean fittings. 


PROTECTS against intruders, yet SOLVES unusual problems, such 
admits light and air. as partitions for horse cars. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING - W.VA. 


Atianta - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago - Cleveland - Columbus - Detroit - Kansas City - Louisville 
Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York ~- Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Richmond ~- St. Louis 




















MARKETING 





POWER CABLES and similar accessories 
are insulated and protected with poly- 
ethylene extruded tubing. Now .. . 





PACKAGING is the really big field. Clin- 
ton Nurseries packs soil conditioners in 
paper bags with a polyethylene liner 




















CONSUMER GOODS that won’t shatter 
on impact, like this flexible kitchen mixing 


bowl, are made of the plastic, too. And... 








EVEN BOTTLE CAPS, like this, mack 
for liquor bottles, are polyethylene, because 
it’s tough, yet elastic. But... 











EYE-GLASS CASE—a “gadget” applica- 
tion—is molded in one piece by Bausch 
& Lomb. Cover bends over case easily 














DEODORANTS and toiletries come in 
polyethylene bottles. The flexible bottles 
can be “squeezed” for application 


A War Baby Finds a Lot of Peacetime Uses 


Polyethylene, developed for radar during war, is a plastic 
that is invading packaging, housewares, other markets. 


One plastic material that got plenty 
of attention from marketing men at the 
plastic show in New York this week was 
polyethylene. ‘The material—a war baby 
that did a big job for the armed services 
in radar—is zooming into new applica- 
tions, both consumer and otherwise, so 
fast that its manufacturers are already 
expanding their plant facilities. 

e Promotion—W hat it boils down to is 
this: Polyethylene, developed principally 
for its electrical qualities, is moving into 
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fields where its other characteristics are 
of more importance. The reason it is 
moving in with such a bang is pretty 
simple: Its manufacturers have gone all- 
out on promoting new uses. 
Polyethylene is produced by two big 
companies: Bakelite Corp. and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Both work 
under a licensing agreement with Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries. Before 1943, 
the plastic was not even produced in 
commercial quantities in the U.S. The 





result was that it was high-priced; toward 
the end of the war, it was quoted at 
about $1 per lb. By 1946, total produc 
tion hit close to 12-million lb. Next 
year it may go as high as 50-million |b. 
So today the price averages around 44¢ 
per lb. 

e Problem: Marketing—But the main 
problem which polyethylene producers 
have had to meet has been marketing, 
not production. During the war, the 
market was assured. But both Bakelite, 
a unit of Union Carbide & Chemical 
Corp., and du Pont knew that they 
would have to find new outlets: There 
would never be enough coaxial cables 
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Chances are you’ve heard of Pepperpot 
as a famous Philadelphia dish—a soup 
with a history going back to Colonial 
times. It’s something of a local institu- 
tion as well. Restaurants that thrive 
here keep it on their menus regularly. 

For Philadelphians, you see, have 
decided preferences, and give generous 
support to the businesses that meet 
them. Because we know the city and 
all its characteristics so well, The Penn- 
sylvania Company can undoubtedly 
help your business if you’re operating 
here, in America’s third largest market. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


























No Fepperpot | 


Firms of all sizes use our facilities. 
In addition to the small businesses 
we serve, two out of three of the 
nation’s largest corporations bank 
with us. 

To these firms—and to yours, if 
you choose—The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany offers the complete services of 
one of the city’s great commercial 
banks. Our 18 offices—more than 
any other local bank—are located in 
every part of the city and suburbs, 
to simplify payroll routines and every 
phase of your banking business. ‘Our 


18 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























officers are alert and friendly—inter- 
ested in your problems. Our heavy 
use of air mail clears checks speedily, 
and our transit department operates 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 


But just as important as these serv- 
ices is the way we can help you to a 
profitable understanding of the entire 
Philadelphia market. Drop us a line, 
or have your representative call and 
see us. We'll be pleased to explain 
how our knowledge of the business 
community can be of special aid to 
you and your business. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 








FOUNDED 1812 


















SAFEGUARD ALONE 
CAN SUPPORT 
THESE CLAIMS! 


Practically unspillable! Even if accidentally 
tipped over, the chances are 100 to 1 that 
Safeguard won't spill. 


The base performs the function of a foun- 
tain pen reservoir, but it holds from thirty 
to fifty times-as much as a pocket 
fountain pen—so refillings are spaced 
over the years! 


One dip writes hundreds of words! 
Pen point doesn’t get gummed up! 
Evaporation is practically nil! 
Instantly interchangeable 
Z points! 


Holds a full bottle of SKRIP! 


Economy! Convenience! 
Performance!—All on 


the PLUS side!... 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Fort Madison, lowa — Malton, 
Ontario, Canada. 











White Dot 
Safeguard, $12.50 
Others from $5.00 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


SHEAFFER'S SAFEGUARD 












Bond Invades Fifth Ave 


With newspaper hoopla estimated to hav 
cost $200,000-$250,000, Bond Stores, Inc 
opened its first clothing shop on New York's 
Fifth Avenue. Neighboring shopkeepers 
showed restrained interest in the chain’ 
opening-week offer of a raincoat given 
with every suit, while Bond packed sonx 
100,000 eager first-day shoppers into its 
shiny marble halls. 





and conductors to take all the planne 
production. 

‘The first project was to find out what 
polyethylene would do besides insulat 
cables. Bakelite—which has been mor 
active in research than du Pont—put its 
researchers to work while the war wa 
still on. 

e Properties—They began by figuring 
out all the properties of the compound 
They found that it is flexible and trans 
lucent, tough and exceptionally resistant 
to shock. It absorbs almost no wat 

(films made of polyethylene have a low 
rate of moisture vapor transmission). It 
resists cold, is almost unaffected at 
temperatures 90 deg. below zero. But it 
softens at high temperatures of 230] 

It is light in weight, and it will tak: 
color very well. 

The researchers had no trouble appl) 
ing these qualities to many new fields 
Some of them: 

Consumer Goods. A polyethylene icc 
cube tray for home refrigerators can b: 
bent or even bounced on the floor with 
out breaking, cracking, or changin; 
shape. This week Shellmar Product 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, is introduc 
ing a polyethylene disposable baby 
nursing bottle. 

Flexible flasks—bottles that are blow 
molded like glass—show excellent possi 
bilities in many fields, such as merchan 
dising for toiletries and deodorants. 





Tubing and Pipe. The researchers 
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have perfected methods for extruding 

plastic tubing and pipe. Advantages over 
metal: It can be bent around corners, 
comes all in one piece, can be rolled on 
a reel like cable for easier handling, and 
it’s acid resistant. Its main uses: drain- 
age, disposal of plant wastes such as 
paper-mill effluent. 

Packaging. This looks like the really 
big field. Iwo big potential markets 
are frozen foods and meat and vegetable 
prepackaging. Researchers have found 
that a head of lettuce packaged in a 
sealed polyethylene bag will keep for 
two weeks at room temperature. Reason: 
The film transmits oxygen from the out- 
side, but doesn’t let moisture get out 
of the bag. 

Another market possibility is bread- 
wrapping. Polyethylene blends easily 
with the paraffin used to coat the wrap- 
ping paper. This saves on wax use be- 
cause the wax doesn’t penetrate so 
deeply into the paper when polyethylene 
is used. By the same token, polyethyl- 
ene can save on the use of coating ma- 
terials for paper board milk containers. 
¢ Original Use—Meanwhile, polyethyl- 
ene is still being widely used in its 
original application—electric power. ‘To- 
day 25 electric utilities are using power 
transmission cables that- include poly- 
ethylene both as an insulation and as 
protective material. Big cable makers, 
building coaxial cables for long-distance 
telephone and television transmission, 
are also using large quantities of poly- 
ethylene. 

Extruded polyethylene cable cover- 
ings enclose the utility power lines. 
Designed to last for years, these cables 
come off the reels as easily as any lead- 
covered cables. Lead used to be pre- 
ferred for this job, but shortages have 
helped to make the plastic more desir- 
able, along with its durability, and its 
lighter weight which makes the cable 
easier to handle. About 35% of poly- 
ethylene production is allocated for the 
power and communications industry 
today. 
¢ Bright Future—The future promises 
even more uses for polyethylene. Bake- 
lite’s recent move into the textile field 
may put polyethylene into competition 
with some uses of cotton and rayon. 
Automobile upholstery fabrics woven 
from polyethylene filaments are now 
getting into production. Bottle stoppers 
will soon be competing with natural 
cork. 

Bakelite thinks that one of these 
days polyethylene film will compete 
sharply with cellophane in the packag- 
ing held. Du Pont, which makes both, 
doesn’t agree. It claims that the pack- 
iging field is expanding fast enough to 
iandle both products. 

But that’s a minor argument. On the 
roader front, polyethylene is on the 
way to becoming an important new 
product for myriad fields. 
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These well-known products 
are packaged a new way 


Large volume producers are switching 
to the General Mills Rotary Vacuflow 
Powder Filler because of its continuous 
high-speed output, unusual accuracy and 
long-term economy of operation. Three 
models, with as many as 24 filler heads, 


handle any size or type of container from 
tiny face-powder boxes to cans or jars 
74¢” in diameter and 914” in height. 
Materials handled include practically 
every type of non-freeflowing powder 
and many freeflowing materials. 









SPEED 


Fills up to 300 one-pound 
containers a minute, 
maintains round-the- 
clock output. 





ACCURACY 


New vacuum filling 
method controls den- 
sity of powders, gives 
split-ounce accuracy. 









DUSTFREE 
OPERATION 


All working parts are 

completely dust sealed. 

Workers enjoy clean, 
; dustless air. 


Further information on this or other 
units in the General Mills line of cost- 
cutting packaging machinery* is yours 
for the asking. Address Dept. B98-2,Gen- / 
eral Mills, Inc., 1620 Central Avenue, / 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. yA 


*lock-type and finished-edge car- 
ton formers, ice cream carton 
set-up and closing machines, 
bulk-type Vacuflow powder fillers 


Copyright 
1948, 
General Mills, 


ne 







Made by one of the worlds largest users of packaging machinery 
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NOW 


QUICK ANSWERS 


ON 


PHENOLIC ae 
» LASTICS ' ren — 





A NEW DUREZ HELP FOR EVERY USER OF PLASTICS 


ERE’S a new kind of Durez help for designers, engineers, metallur- 
gists, and others who have occasion to consider plastics for improv- 


ing production technique or product performance... 


With the Durez Check-Chart you have a pocket-size slide-rule type 
of indicator that gives you the various groups of phenolics with their 


physical and electrical characteristics in very handy 


form. Also included are standard engineering tables 
of temperature conversion, cubic equivalents, 


structural material weights, etc. 
If you use or contemplate using phenolics, the 
Durez Check-Chart can answer many questions at 


the planning stage. In requesting your chart, please 
include your company name or business connection. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT SLIDE-RULE 








PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


[MOLDING COMPOUNDS | 
[ INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


[protective COATING RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT THE JOB 


nee Cae 


TYPE 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
4010 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please send me one of your Slide-Rule Check-Charts. 


Name ines esas Sabri xa Die eehile uae Caknn alah nw Es eee 
Position a Se a AF in ch 6 ie SS CREP eee en 


Company 











Two New Chains 


Independent grocers ex- 
pand voluntary cooperatives ‘o 
stave off big chains’ inroads on 
their share of sales. 


Independent retail grocers are gai, 
ing up again to beat the chains at thi; 
own game. ‘lo meet the stiffening co 
petition from the bigsters, they 
turning back to voluntary chains— 
operative buying and merchandisiiig 
groups. Wholesalers selling to ind 
pendents have been vigorously promv: 
ing this development. 
e'[wo Newcomers—Last week § thc 
grocery trade took a look at the ty 
latest additions to the wholesaler-spoi 
sored voluntary chains. 

(1) Cardinal Food Stores has just 
been launched in the Chicago metro 
politan area. ‘The sponsor: Spragix 
Warner division of giant Consolidate: 
Grocers Corp.—the country’s largest 
grocery wholesaler. 

(2) Certified Independent Grocers ot 

Washington, in Seattle, is sponsored by 
National Schwabacher Grocery Co. 
This is a division of the Pacific North 
west’s big and venerable wholesak 
grocer, Lang & Co. 
e Independents Share Down—Solid sta 
tistics are spurring this cooperative urg« 
The gains the independents made dui 
ing the war are beginning to soften 
Food prices are soaring; everybody's 
shelves are stocked—and the medium 
sized and smaller grocer is feeling thx 
competitive pinch. Last year, national 
and regional food chains pulled thei: 
share of total food sales up to 38%; 
their wartime low, in 1945, was 32%. 

Some independents have put thei 
wartime profits into larger-volume, self 
service, supermarket operations (BW- 
Jul.17’48,p64). But many medium-sized 
and smaller concerns are playing it th« 

cooperative way. 

e Cardinal Setup—The new Spraguc 
Warner-Cardinal group has a membei 
ship of almost 700 retail stores as 
starter. The stores keep their own 
names, hang a Cardinal tag in thei 
windows to identify them with th¢ 
group. 

Members pay $1.50 in weekly dues 
For this they get advertising and mer 
chandising help from Sprague Warne: 
via a weekly Cardinal Food Stores pag 
ad in the Chicago Tribune, posters 
window cards, and other display mate 
rial. They also get weekly comparativ. 
price lists. The weekly ad features food 
items nicely balanced between nation 
ally advertised brands—at prices com 
petitive with chains—and Sprague War 
ner’s own Richelieu, Blossom, and 
None-Such brands. Members agree t 
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stock and display the advertised items 

at the advertised price. 

Retailers in the group are expected 
to do their heavy buying with Sprague 
Warner—but not in any fixed amount. 
e Earlier Voluntaries—This isn’t Con- 
solidated’s first try at voluntary chains. 
In 1944, it took over the 20-year old 
Jack Sprat chain, which now totals 
around 700 stores. Early this year, Con- 
solidated added two voluntary groups 
with 150 stores. Its C. D. Kenny divi- 
sion at Baltimore operates these groups 
in Dayton, Ohio, and Richmond, Ind. 
And this year, C. D. Kenny also launched 
a “Thrifty Special”’ group merchandising 
plan in Baltimore, Md., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Charlotte, N. C. These 
groups work on lines similar to the 
Cardinal setup. 

Sales volume of the stores in Consoli- 
dated groups averages around $100,000 
per store yearly. 

e Certified Independent—The new Cer- 

tified Independent chain, which blos- 

somed in Seattle, features pooled adver- 
tising and no dues payments as the 
chief come-on for attracting members. 

Members are required to sell at prices 
established in weekly food-page adver- 
tising. he prices, set by the whole- 
sale house, are keyed to special buys; 
these permit the retailer to offer trafhic- 
building prices on some items each 
week. There is no requirement to buy 
from National Schwabacher, but the ads 
push the company’s brands (Happy 
Home, Reliance, Gold Shield). 

Certified Independent includes some 

350 stores with an annual retail sales 
volume estimated at nearly $35-million. 
e Warehouse Savings—Among_ estab- 
lished voluntary groups, major postwar 
emphasis has been on increased efh- 
ciency and lower costs in wholesale 
operations. New one-story warehouses— 
plus streamlined operating methods all 
along the line—have cut handling costs 
to a minimum. The trade believes that, 
as a result, well-run wholesalers have 
pared their average gross markup to 8% 
or 10%. Some voluntary chains, like 
Independent Grocers Alliance, claim to 
have shaved average gross markup to as 
low as 6%. Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance is the largest of the voluntaries, 
with about 5,000 members. 
e Patterns—Among the voluntary 
chains, the trend seems to be toward: 
1) fewer little markets, more super- 
markets and larger-volume grocery 
stores in the membership; (2) more 
wholesaler-operated “fully developed” 
oluntary chains. 

In such chains, the wholesaler bills 
members for merchandise at cost, f.o.b. 
wholesaler warehouse; then he adds a 
handling fee, delivery charges, and serv- 
ice fees for accounting-record mainte- 
nance, advertising, and promotion ma- 
terials. Nearly 50 voluntary chains now 
follow the “fully developed” pattern. 
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WHAT ARE LURIA BUILDINGS? 


They are permanent, 
steel-frame structures, 
designed to meet the most 
exacting building codes — 
available with clear spans 
of 40 to 100 feet, eave 
heights of 12 to 20 feet, 
and lengths in increments 
of 20 feet. 


WHERE CAN THEY BE USED? 


There’s practically no 
limit to their application.~ 
They can be used singly 
or in any desired combi- 
nation—with a wide 
choice of door and win- 
dow locations, optional 
features, roofing and sid- 
ing materials. These 
Standard Buildings are 
so flexible that they can, 
in effect, be custom-tail- 
ored to meet your pre- 
cise requirements, 


WHY DO THEY COST ESS? 


Because (1) they are produced 
in quantity; (2) they use fewer 
and heavier members which re- 
quire less fabrication; (3) they 
are designed to permit maximum 


IF YOU'RE PLANNING TO BUILD 


this new catalog can help you 
do it faster, easier, and at 
Lower Cost 





STANDARD 
BUILDINGS 


ARCHITECTS: This 20-page catalog, con- 
taining general data and specifications 
on the complete line of Luria Standard 
Buildings, will be a valuable addition 
to your files. For here is a new and 
flexible medium to work with—perma- 
nent structures that can be incorpo- 
rated into your plans with complete 
confidence—low in cost, readily avail- 
able, easy to erect. 





interchangeability of parts 
throughout the entire line. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 











THEY ARE AVAILABLE NOW 
for fast delivery 


Standard Buildings 


by LURIA 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 

Washington, D.C. . 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥. Dept. Bl 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog 
on the complete line of Standard Buildings 
by LURIA. 

RAC 5 0 dnb 0s dsl SCeteedveeeas te ccnes 
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When 
ATOMIC POWER 
Moved West... 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARED PRODUCTS 
were ready, backed by 
over 50 years of 
gearmaking experience 


When construction of the 
atomic-power plant began at 
Hanford in 1943, “PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” was prepared to 
serve this new industry with 
the experience of more than 
half a century of gearmaking. 

Availability of water and 
power in fantastic quantities 
influenced the choice of a west- 
coast site for this colossal pro- 
ject. As atomic power develops, 
“PACIFIC-WESTERN” geared 
machinery for special needs 
will be available for totally new 
applications to be uncovered. 


In the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 


geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,""PACIFIC- 
WESTERN" is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our mor:-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash 
Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 











Sales Representatives : 
Houston ¢ Portland © Salt Loke City 


PACIFIC 


GEAR 


\ Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


WESTERN 


4642 


ews wala 
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GOOD SALESMAN (Indian chief Veeck) 


means a..«-e. 





RUSH FOR SEATS that puts 82,781 fans in a stadium intended to hold only 75,000 


Selling a Ball Club to the Fans 


Like selling anything else, it takes smart marketing of a 
good product. Bill Veeck has given Cleveland both. 


The old Canarsie Indians of New 
York knew a couple of the fundamen- 
tal facts about marketing—if the product 
is good and the price right, you make 
a sale. So, in 1626, they sold Manhattan 
Island to a Dutchman for $24 worth of 
cloth, beads, and trinkets. 

Out in the Middle West, another 
tribe of Indians is fast proving that 


aboriginal business acumen has im 
proved a lot since 1626. Through hav 
ing a top-notch product (the Cleveland 
baseball team) and an inspired sales 
chief (Bill Veeck), the Indians stand to 
collect $3.5-million in good American 
wampum for tickets this year. 

e New Prexy—Before June, 1946, when 
William L. Veeck took over the Cleve- 
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A Distributor serves you Best 
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Republic Rubber Gives Positive and Con- 
structive Help to Its Distributors 


The natural service facilities distributors have 
when augmented with “product knowledge” make 
distributors an economic necessity. ‘Product 
knowledge”’ plus “product availability’’ are essen- 
tial points for buyers. Since Republic Rubber 
distributors furnish “product availability” to buyers 
and since Republic Rubber furnishes “product 
knowledge’ to Republic Rubber distributors, it’s a 


combination worth your consideration. 





\ 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION 


Se? 6. & & -@ e ¢ ¢é. ee eae oi Ste. & 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION... YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. 
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1 NETHERLANDS E. INDIES 


RELATE PTS 


LYKES ORIENT LINE 
TRADE ROUTE 





LYKES FAST DIRECT SERVICE FROM 


U.S. GULF PORTS TO THE CRidk 


Lykes Orient Line provides direct, fast shipping facilities for the 

flow of e xports and imports between Mid-Continent and South- 

ern States and the Far East with its regularly scheduled modern 
C-type cargo vessels from and to United States Gulf ports. 


Long experience in serving exporters and importers trading 
with the Orient is one of many plus adv antages you secure by routing ship- 
ments via Lykes Ortent Line and the economical Gulf gateway to world 
markets. 


Write for the folder, “Lykes Lines and Gulf Ports.” Address Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., De pt. C, New Orleans, La. Our Trade Deve lopment 
Division will assist in dealing with specific export-import problems. 


American Flag IS Trade Routes 


ORIENT LINE- From U. 8S. Gulf ports to 
The Philippines, Japan, China, Korea, Indo 
China, Siam, Federation of Malaya, Nether- 
lands East Indies and other Far Eastern 
areas. 


AFRICA LINE—From U. S.. Gulf ports to 


South and East Africa. 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE — From U. Ss. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, Greece, North Coast 
of Africa and other Mediterranean and Black 
Sea areas. 


CARIBBEAN LINE-—From U. S. West Gulf 
ports to Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Curacao, Aruba, 
East Coast of Colombia and Cana! Zone. 

U. K. LINE-From New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston, other U. S. West Gulf ports and 
Tampa to England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. 

CONTINENT LINE-From New Orleans, 
Houston, Galveston, other U. S. West Gulf 
ports and Tampa to Continental Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Baltic. 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


LYKES 
LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwauke@, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Lovis, Tampa, Washington, oC. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 














land Baseball Corp. as president 
principal stockholder, the club be) 
to a group of bankers, real-estate « 
tors, and businessmen with a flai 
sports. ‘hey believed that, if the 
played well, some 30,000 fans n 
come out to watch on a sunny Su 
afternoon. They considered a sea 
total attendance of 600,000 exce 
one year it had even reached 800 

Bill Veeck, who had gone in 
pants to peddle programs at Chi 
Cub games (his father was presiden 
the club), also believed that a good 
club was the best drawing card 
spectators. But he had a few other i: 
about how to create a sellers’ mark« 
baseball tickets. 

e Problem—When Veeck took over, |! 
Indians had a lease on Clevelai 
municipal stadium (with a seating ca} 
ity of 75,000) for Sundays and < st] 
big attendance days. All other gai 
were played in the comparative privac 
of the club’s own, much smaller park 
more than a mile from the heart of th 
city. Veeck’s problem was to ma 
people come to these stadiums to wate! 
a team that was in sixth place in 
American League at the time. 

So Veeck started in to merchandi: 

baseball. He inaugurated a program 
extra entertainment to make fans ovci 
look the many-thumbed ballplayers. \ 
live band was on hand for every how 
game. Night games featured firewor! 
vaudeville ; acts, and clowns. By compai 
son, the Indians began to look bett« 
and_ better. Attendance climbed, anc 
the club ended the season with 1,057 
000 paid admissions—largely due 
Veeck’s sideshow formula, plus a fe. 
new faces among the players. 
e First Moves—lhe 1946 season was 
scarcely over when Veeck traded pitche: 
Allie Reynolds for the New York 
Yankees’ brilliant infielder, Joe Gordon 
Cleveland fans began to realize that 
Veeck meant to keep his promise ot 
providing a better product. The veai 
round office staff was expanded from 5 
to 30—and Veeck took to the road. 

Indian Veeck staked out all of Ohio 
north of Columbus as his trading area. 
(The area south of Columbus was dom 
inated by the Cincinnati Reds.) He Ict 
it be known to civic clubs, Bible classes. 
Boy Scout groups, and any other typ 
of gathering that he was available as : 
speaker. He showed baseball movies. 
kidded his own team, promised good en 
tertainment and a better ball club in 
1947. 

By the time the 1947 season got un 
der way, Veeck had some new basebal 
talent. But the Indians were still fa 
from a championship club. To mak: 
up for it, Veeck continued his progran 
of fireworks and corn-fed entertainment 
More than 1.5-million fans—20% ot 
whom came from towns outside Clevc 
land—paid admissions, set a new attend 
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ance record, and watched the Indians 
finish in fourth place. 

e Players Enlisted—Last winter Veeck 
added a couple of his more popular and 
resentable players to the lecture pay- 
roll. [hey helped to fill engagements on 
the banquet belt, which now covered 
towns as far away from Cleveland as 
150 mi. 

Veeck’s winter circuit has paid off 

this year—an estimated 30% of the paid 
attendance has come from outside 
greater Cleveland. Sundays always draw 
fve to 10 special trains from Columbus, 
Toledo, Youngstown, and other points. 
As many as 135 buses have been 
chartered to carry private parties to 
week-end games, from every section of 
Ohio. And this year, player-manager 
Lou Boudreau’s team didn’t disappoint 
the fans. 
e Smart Moves—Veeck has unleashed 
plenty of other traffic-building tricks. In 
early August, he invited every Ohio 
mayor to be his guest at a night game. 
Signing Negro outfielder Larry Doby in 
1947 and venerable Negro pitcher 
Satchel Paige in 1948 brought a flood 
of Negro fans to the park. 

All home games are now played in 
the downtown municipal stadium—fre- 
quently to capacity crowds. ‘Tickets are 
easily obtainable by mail order or at 
newly established uptown ticket offices. 
All games are broadcast over Cleveland 
AM and FM stations and a chain of 
nine down-state local stations. 

e Record—These innovations, plus the 
emergence of an inspired ball club in 
1948, boomed home-game attendance 
to a record 2.5-million for the season. 
(The team’s drawing power on the road 
is way up, too.) This should mean tidy 
profits for Veeck and the other stock- 
holders—among whom are former player 


Hank Greenberg, Philip Clark and Les- 
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PICNIC FOR OHIO MAYORS helps en- 
large area from which Indians draw fans 
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ISH is a food that requires 

vigilant chewing. Canned apple 
sauce, by way of contrast, is enjoyed 
with savory abandon. 

But suppose someone drops a par- 
ing knife — or a tiny steel chip from 
the blade —onto the sliced-apple 
conveyor? Such an accident could 
be embarrassing to the packer .. 3 
dangerous to the consumer. 


Leading food processors protect 
their products’ reputation by inspect- 
ing them with a magnetic eye. Sliced- 
apples, for example, pass through an 
Ohio Magnet’s powerful field. For- 
eign metal is snatched from the food 
instantly, After inspection by an Ohio 
Magnet, apple sauce is smooth sss 
SAFE! 








Have you considered the advan- 
tages of Ohio Magnets to separate 
ferrous metals from your products 
or materials? Write today to Ohio — 
25 years a leader in magnetic materials 
handling and separation. The Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., 5920 Maurice 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ohio is also a leading name 
in the small motor industry 






















Why They 
Went To i 


Oklahoma 4 G 


LABOR and LOCATION 


WILLIAM CAPLIN 


President 
Seamprufe, Inc. 


Says: 





it was 





“In February, 1948, we opened our new branch 
plant to manufacture Seamprufe slips in Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma. 


“We were attracted to Oklahoma because of 
the good supply and intelligent character of 
labor available for garment manufacturing, and 
because from Oklahoma we can ship overnight 
to so many southeastern, southwestern and 
western cities. 


“The spirit, effort and willingness of the people 
of Oklahoma would amaze the average manu- 
facturer in so far as every vital necessity 
concerned for good working people. 


“We look forward with confidence to our future 
operations.” 


Oklahoma has many business advantages 


in addition to those which appealed to 
Seamprufe. Send for this book of informa- 
tion which describes graphically, 12 of 
this state’ favorable factors. <A_ special 


confidential survey report relating to your 
own business will be prepared on request. 







































ter Armour of Chicago, Robert G 
stein of New York, and Bob Hop: 
Hollywood, who owns a reported § 
000 worth of stock. 

Veeck has a new scouting syst 
working in Ohio that he hopes 
steer every boy with playing ab 
toward a Cleveland contract. If 
system pays off, Veeck hopes to rea 
his vision: an all-Ohio roster of play 
representing Cleveland—each with 
penne following of admission-pay 
ans from his home town. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





FOUNTAIN PEN MAKERS will have 
stop talking about iridium and osmiri 
ium tipped points if the Federal ‘Tra 
Commission has its way; FTC clai 
it can’t find a trace of the stuff. Al 
KIC thinks pen makers should labc! 
gold content (but makers say the: 
isn’t enough room on the pen point 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS August sal 
held even with July, were 8% above a 
year ago. ‘The Commerce Dept. say 
the big gainers were: motor vehicles, up 
31%, building materials, 20%; furm 
ture, 11%. Down from a year agi 
apparel, food, jewelry. 


NEW ANGLE in the attempt to keep 1 
usable cotton flour bags competitiv: 
with paper (BW—Jul.3’48,p38): Tayste: 
Bread Co. of Beaumont, Texas, pack 
ages its used flour bags in fours, com 
plete with thread, buttons, and pattern 
xeddles them to retail stores for sale t 
1OUSEWIVES. 


NBC’S OWN CODE of practice for radio 
and television goes into effect next Jan 
uary. Tougher than the new National 
Association of Broadcasters code, it bars 
any more giveaway programs, Oversiz« 
commercials, bedtime crime programs 


“11'S CHEAPER to buy a used car than to 
eat,” advertises Al Dement Chevrolet 
Co. of Birmingham. Dement sells cai 
by the pound: a 1946 Hudson, 49¢; 4 
1940 Chevrolet, 31¢; a 1947 Ford, 61¢ 
Cheaper than meat, argues Dement. 


HOTEL PATRONS ARE ANGRY Over: tips, 
misplaced reservations, high food prices 
That’s what the Skirvin Hotel in Okla 
homa City found when it queried 
patrons over two years. (But they liked 
the service, the Skirvin adds.) 


DAYTIME TELEVISION will be introduced 
this week by the Du Mont network’s 
New York outlet. Du Mont. thinks this 
will bring in small advertisers, sell sets, 
increase use of facilities—thus lowering 
costs. 
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Higher, But— 


They're leveling off, profits are shrinking. Manufacturers 
call on wholesalers for more distribution help. Other ideas: better 
containers to aid wholesalers; self-service for retailers. 


The drug trade is scanning its recipe 
books for ways to fatten its profit mat 
gins, 
¢ Upward—But—Retail’ prices are up, 
but they trail the general rise in cost of 
living (chart, left). 

Retail sales are up too, but they are 
leveling off (chart, right). Meanwhile, 
higher costs are thinning down the profit 
margins. Both manufacturers and _te- 
tailers are feeling the squeeze, despite 
higher sales. A survey by This Week 
Magazine shows that, while the sales of 
>» ten big manufacturers rose 9,7% in 
4 1947, their profits fell 14.5%. The 
4 same survey showed the operating re- 
: sults of ten big retail drug chains: Sales 

climbed 5.2%, profits dipped 14.7%. 
¢Solution—Last week it looked as 
though the toothpaste and bicarbonate 
makers had settled on two ways to swell 
their net takes: 


RAISE PRICES. This, the simplest remedy, 
has been adopted more or less sporadi- 
cally by various manufacturers during 
1948. 


GIVE THE WHOLESALER a bigger part of 
the distribution job. Among the 
companies that have recently tried 
this line are: Hoffmann-La Roche; 
Lehn & Fink; Mennen; Miles Labora- 
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tories; Parke, Davis. (Squibb has 
been doing it for some time.) 


‘The second margin-boosting plan can 
have some long-term implications. It’s 
the result of increased freight rates and 
labor costs, which have pyramided the 
costs of shipping direct to retail drug- 
gists. So now many a drug maker 1s 
shipping his products in carload lots to 
the drug wholesaler, letting him handle 
local shipping and billing. 

e Costly Shipments—Most drug manu- 
facturers would like to see their prod- 
ucts in every one of the nation’s 55,000 
retail drug outlets. But it costs a lot of 
money today to keep accounts on—and 
make shipments to—a clientele of even 
half that number. Drug shipments to 
retailers are usually relatively small. This 
means paying the less-than-carload rate 
for direct transportation from manufac- 
turer to retailer. And it also frequently 
means paying a specified minimum for 
shipping a package that weighs less than 
the weight allowed for that price. 

e New Pattern—The new pattern that 
is emerging from the welter of freight 
rates and increased billing costs usually 
runs something like this: (1) Keep chain 
drugstore accounts, ship in carload lots 
to their warehouses; (2) do the same for 
big medical-supply houses; (3) pare 








Johan Collings, Vice President of 


says “VICTORS are 
DEPENDABLE” 






Model 6-83-54 
Also available in 10-key keyboard 


**Dependability is the watch- 
word of Trans World Airline. 
Because of this, any adding 
machines we use must be re- 
lied upon constantly. We find 
Victors meet this rigid re- 
quirement.”’ 

Add, subtract, multiply, or 
compute credit balance—there’s 
a versatile Victor for every busi- 
ness .. . large or small. Choice 
of ten-key or full-keyboard; 
hand or electric models. 

Cushioned feather-touch keys 
for speed, accuracy. Anyone can 
operate. Compact . easily 
carried. Fully guaranteed. Na- 
tionwide service points. 

Call your Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Consult your 
classified phone directory, or 
write for address. 


VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINE CO; 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturer of Adding Machines 
Now in Our Thirtieth Year 
BERS Ak Be wo eS & 


BB Victor Adding Machine Co. # 
i Dept. BW-10-2, Chicago 18, lil. gq 
Bi (] Send free “Secret of Speed” booklet. a 
x (_] | would like a demonstration, - 
g Name eoccccccese eoccccccces oe | 
a Address. occ cccccccccccceccceseseces ° ® 

€ 
BB City... -- eee eeeenee oo State. ...ee -- 
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W hen you think of Denver extend your horizon beyond Colorado. Denver is not 
only a State capital, it’s a commercial, manufacturing, financial, cultural and profes- 
sional metropolis of the Rocky Mountain West — comprising one-third the area of 
the United States. What symbolizes Denver's modern pioneer spirit? Its skyline. It has 
a growing and thriving look. And it was made possible, in part, by Otis. How so? 
Skylines require elevators. In Denver, 1,133 of the 1,783 elevator installations are 


by Otis. 


WHAT? MEN FIRST? 


That's right. A man standing at the front of 
an elevator should get off first. He should never 
block the graceful exit of the fair sex. 





EVERYBODY UNHAPPY? 


Some complaints are easier to avoid than others. 
Name one? Haphazard elevator service. How to 
avoid it? With Otis maintenance. It’s keeping 
2,615 elevators in apartment houses doing the 
job they were built to do. Everybody's happy 
with safe, uninterrupted service. Want the details? 


FAST THINKER. 


Meet the Otis Selector. He’s the ‘brain’ of the 
modern elevator. He lights the signal. Then 
slows, stops and levels your car. He opens and 
closes the doors, too. When you're on your 
way, he checks off your signal. He can do 

21 different tasks in a split-second. Fast 
thinking? Some elevators travel 1,000 

feet per minute or more. 











Did you know that Otis builds its own elevator 
motors and generators? Why? They require special- 





ized skill in design and manufacture. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











the number of independent reta: 
counts as close to: zero as possible; 4 
ship in carload lots to some 220 . 
warehouses; these in turn will se 
the individual retailers. 

Most manufacturers who are tr 
this method of distribution still 
full-strength sales forces in the field. |), 
salesmen continue to hand out pr 
tional material, set up displays, 
make the sales. Then they turn 
sales over to the wholesaler to comp|: 
e Wholesalers—While the manufac 
ers work at maintaining their marg 
the National Wholesale Druggists As. 
is pushing another program. Object 
cut distribution costs for the wholesa 
The association would like to see, insick 
the big shipping cartons that wholesa 
get from manufacturers, smaller “shelf 
packages.” These would hold rough) 
$4 worth of the product at retail |ist 
price. This, say the wholesalers, is about 
the amount of the average order for t], 
average product from the average retail 
druggist. Packing the product in thes 
“shelf packages” would eliminate a lot 
of the time wholesalers spend in break 
ing open a 12-bottle carton to fill an 
average order for six bottles. 
¢ Retailers—The retail druggist has his 
own problems. More and more groccr 
supermarkets, such as Grand Union’: 
new colossus in Manhattan (BW —Ju! 
17’48,p64), now handle some 100 to 
200 of the fastest-moving drug item: 
This kind of competition is driving thic 
retail druggist to seek out new ways to 
get customers into his store—and keep 
them coming. 

In many cases, he is getting his tip 
from his competitor, the supermarket 
The drugstore merchandising — trend 
modernize, departmentalize. Products 
are grouped according to the customer's 
buying interests; related items are put 
in the same department. 

Self-service, known elegantly to th 

drug trade as “customer selection,” 1s 
another part of drugstore planning bor 
rowed from the up-to-date grocer. 
e Independents Favored—In the grocer 
business, the corporate chains have 
been making headway at the expense of 
the independents. Independent drug- 
gists, on the other hand, have been in- 
creasing their share of the drug markct 
in recent months. 

The chains, to keep this trend from 
going anywhere, are experimenting with 
all types of modernization. ‘Two of the 
biggest, Rexall Drug Co. and Walgreen 
Drug Co., are cutting the number o! 
stores, aiming at higher volume per 
store. Between 1946 and 1947, accord 
ing to This Week’s survey, Rexall cut its 
number of stores from 544 to 494; sales 
per store climbed from $239,000 to 
$251,000. Between 1944 and 194°, 
Walgreen similarly trimmed its stores 
from 439 to 415, boosted per-store salk 
from $268,000 to $364,000. 
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MEET A MAN WITH 


HIGH 


1. Everybody has blood pressure. It goes up every time 
your heart beats, down when your heart rests. The doctor 
discovered that the ievel of this man’s blood pressure 
stayed high most of the time. He had high blood pressure 


(hypertension). 














2. His heart had to work harder to cir- 
culate his blood. This extra strain often 
enlarges the heart muscle. Arteries, 
brain and kidneys may also be affected. 





5. He followed his doctor’s instructions 
about diet, so that the food he ate 
might help his condition, and avoid 
putting an extra burden on his heart. 


BLOOD 
RESSURE 











3. However, after a complete medical 
examination, this man learned that, 
like most high blood pressure patients 
today, he could do a lot to help himself. 





6. He brought his weight down to nor- 
mal and kept it there. For blood pres- 
sure often rises and falls as weight goes 
up and down. 


How Medical Science Combats High Blood Pressure 


High blood pressure may clear up 
quickly under a doctor’s care. Some- 
times, a period of time elapses before 
progress is made. There may be infec- 
tions to eliminate, or the doctor may 
conclude that special diets, drugs or 
surgery are needed. 

Control of hypertension is easiest 
when it is discovered early—and the 
surest way to do that is through peri- 
odic medical examinations. This is par- 
ticularly important if you are middle- 
aged or older, are overweight, or if there 
has ever been high blood pressure in 


your family. 

There is real hope that future ad- 
vances of medical science will provide 
still more effective means of combating 
high blood pressure. Many continuing 
studies are being aided by the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 148 Life Insurance Compan- 
ies, which makes grants for special 
research in diseases of the heart and 
arteries, including high blood pressure. 

For further information about high 
blood pressure, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet 108S,‘‘Your Heart.” 
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By taking his doctor’s advice, he 
learned how to live with his ailment, 
to slow down at work and play, to get 


nty of sleep and rest. 






7. He sees his dov:tor for frequent check 
ups. Under good medical care and 
h sensible living habits, he can look 
forward to many happy, useful years. 
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Insurance 


PYRIGHT 1948-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
4 Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maprson Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 








TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about high blood pres- 
sure. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment—svuitable for use on your bulle- 


tin boards. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 









































When You Use 


Forgings 


For Stressed Parts of 
Operatin 





1. DOWNTIME 
DUE TO FAILURE OF PARTS 


2. LOSS-TIME 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING 
FROM FAILURE OF PARTS 


3. INCREASES IN 
OPERATING COSTS 


@ Forgings reduce parts failures and 
protect both the manufacturer of the 
equipment and the user of it from un- 
predictable emergencies. There is no 
substitute for the strength and tough- 
ness inherent in the forged fiber-like 
flow-line structure in steel. The forg- 
ing method of fabricating parts controls 
and concentrates the fiber-like flow- 
line structure of metals at points of 
greatest shock and stress. Consult a 
Forging Engineer while a part is in 
the design stage because it is important 
that the design utilize fully the fiber- 
like flow-line structure obtainable 
only in forgings. 










Write for booklet on 
"Metal Quality —Hot 
Working Improves Prop- 
erties of Metal” which il- 
lustrates and explains 
fiber-like flow-line struc- 
ture of forgings. 





DROP FORGING 
ASSOCIATION 


605 HANNA BUILDING 
CLEVECAND 15; OHIO 





CITIES 
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LAND AT COST for industrial development is already stimulating interest in this Baraboo 


(Wis.) site. It’s one device that’s been used in. . . 


Reviving a War-Boom Town 


When its munitions plant closed, Baraboo’s unemployment 
rolls lengthened. So local Wisconsin businessmen put together a 
nonprofit industrial corporation to lure in outside industries. 


Baraboo is a colorful little Wisconsin 

town where—in the 1880’s—Ringling 
Bros. circus came to roost. For more 
than three decades, the big show re- 
turned to the town to stay out the win- 
ter months. : 
e The Big Show—And with the circus 
came good times and local notoriety. 
Al Ringling built his home in Baraboo— 
a $100,000 red sandstone colossus meas- 
uring 60 by 71 ft. Largely because of 
the Ringlings, another local business— 
the wagon industry—got a boost. Its 
leader was the Moeller family, which 
built all the rolling stock for the circus 
company, tricked up the gaudy wagons 
for the big parade. 

But in 1918 Baraboo’s colorful activ- 

ity came to an abrupt end. Ringling 
Bros. teamed up with Bamum & Bailey, 
moved its winter quarters to Sarasota, 
Fla. 
e After the Show—After that the town’s 
economy shifted from a winter to a 
summer basis; one major source of in- 
come was the tourist business of the 
Devil’s Lake-Wisconsin Dells vacation 
country. Besides this means of liveli- 
hood, there were also some small in- 
dustries. But two of these—a canning 
company and a woolen mill—provided 
only seasonal employment. 








The southern Wisconsin community 





shuffled along this quiet way until 
World War II. ‘Then the government 
built its $125-million Badger Ordnancc 
Works seven miles away; that turned 
Baraboo into a teeming, bustling wai 
boom town. The population leaped 
from 6,000 to 15,000 almost overnight 
new homes bristled everywhere and 
numerous restaurants sprang up. ‘Then 
the war ended. 

e Another Fall—For the second time in 
a generation Baraboo fell on its fac 
The government shut down its 10,000 
acre munitions plant, put it on a stand 
by basis, and started to sell some of th« 
2,000 buildings for lumber. Part of 
the wartime population began to drift 
out of Baraboo. Once again the town 
waited for the tourists to bail it out of 
the doldrums; but this time it didn't 
work. Baraboo found itself with an 
inflated population of 9,000—and wid« 
spread unemployment. 

There were, of course, the established 
local industries, which employ abou! 
450 people, some of them on a part 
time basis. But that wasn’t enough: A 
recent survey showed that 400 people ii 
or around Baraboo were either unem 
ployed or had to commute to othe: 
towns for work; and there were anothe: 
400 unemployed in the rural area: 
nearby. In all, that is about one-fifth o! 
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the region’s workers who are eligible for 

cmployment. 
e Imports—Last year Baraboo’s business- 
men, sparked by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, decided to do something 
about their town’s plight. ‘The tech- 
nique they hit on—a drive to “import” 
outside industries—was hardly novel. 
But it’s one that’s usually worked on a 
big-city or big-area basis—not often for 
one small community. 

The local boosters first figured three 

good appeals to lure industry: (1) the 
nationwide trend toward industrial de- 
centralization; (2) the town’s plenti- 
ful supply of labor; (3) the recreation 
and good living in the area. 
e Corporation—So they set about form- 
ing the Baraboo Industrial Expansion 
Corp. It’s a nonprofit organization, 
capitalized at $100,000. All the money 
was subscribed by local residents— 
farmers, business and__ professional 
people, veterans, others. 

The development company bought 
67 acres on the south side of town, near 
vail and highway connections, and 
marked off 16 industrial plots on level 
land. Then it began to install streets, 
water mains, other utilities. It has also 
arranged for a railroad spur from the 
tracks of the nearby Chicago & North- 
western Ry., a job now under way. The 
corporation will sell its developed land 
at cost to any manufacturing frm that 
wants to set up shop there. 

Results so far, though not brilliant, 
have been encouraging. The first two 
companies that switched to Baraboo 
were: (1) Boreva Sports Wear Co., a 
Stoughton, Wis., women’s wear manu- 
facturer which now employs some 100 
people at its new Baraboo plant; (2) 
Hagen Mfg. Co., formerly of Belvidere, 
Ill., which makes small motors for tem- 
perature control equipment and similar 
uses. 

However, neither of these two com- 

panies moved into the town’s new in- 
dustrial area; they found quarters to 
their liking elsewhere in Baraboo. 
@No. 1 Moves In—The first company 
to settle on the development corpora- 
tion’s land was the Northern Engineer- 
ing Co, 

In its new plant—which opens this 
week—it makes transformers, mainly for 
heavy-duty work in utility plants. 
Northern now employs some 50 people, 
will probably double that when produc- 
tion reaches its peak. 

The development company has a 
goal: It wants to settle enough indus- 
tries on its land to employ some 750 
workers. Right now it says that it’s in 
the “talking stage” with several other 
prospective clients. 

Meantime, the $100,000 showplace of 
the Ringlings is being remodeled by the 
Elks. What was once the residence of 
circus aristocracy will be the home of 
six bowling alleys. 
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The All American Cost Cutter!! 


When you let MOBILIFT carry the ball on materials handling, 
you’re bound to hit pay dirt a lot sooner. MOBILIFT, the 
“Mighty Midget,’’ cuts down many of the costs that stand 
between you and added profit. Handling costs, production costs, 
labor costs — the bigger they are the harder they fall when 
MOBILIFT goes to work in your plant. 


MOBILIFT eliminates costly re-handling and steps up the pace 
of your whole materials handling program. Its compact design, its 
shorter turning radius and the fact that there are no gears to 
shift, make it more maneuverable. It saves time on every trip. It 
saves storage space in your warehouse. It saves backbreaking 
labor and fatigue. MOBILIFT shows a big increase in the tonnage 
of materials moved and stacked per day. 


MOBILIFT is built in three models—2000, 3000 and 3500 pound 


capacities. Send for complete details on how MOBILIFT can 
help you reach your goal of greater profits. 




















DISTRICT OFFICES 4 
MOBILIFT CORPORATION "32°" 
mew VoRK 
835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 3 8-W ios ‘knceres ; 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. aye hancisco , 
t 
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Announcing a New} ] 
on Mechanized} § 



































McGraw-Hill booklet 


7 
1} Selling— | 





-- -------- for the Man who Needs it Most 
Your Salesman! 


ACK IN September of 1946, McGraw-Hill launched an advertising program, addressed to business 
B management, on the theme of MECHANIZED SELLING. The idea was simple, and sound in 
theory: to keep pace with mechanized production management needs MECHANIZED SELLING; and 
for the same reason—to cut costs. Analyzing the five basic steps to a sale, McGraw-Hill reasoned that 
MECHANIZED SELLING, which uses the high-speed, low-cost tools of ADVERTISING, can cover 
the first three steps faster and more economically than a salesman can alone. This enables the sales- 
man to devote more of his limited time and specialized ability to the last two steps to the sale: making 
a specific proposal and closing the order. 


WHEN THE CURVE IS UP 
To popularize this idea, McGraw-Hill published a booklet, 





basic concept one step further, established a factual base 
for the cost-saving applications of advertising as a selling 


“When the Curve is Up,” which discussed the principles of 
MECHANIZED SELLING in considerable detail. It showed 
which steps could be more economically performed by mech- 
anization, and urged management to put MECHANIZED 
SELLING to work toward reducing~unit costs per sale. 
“When the Curve is Up” received a gratifying reception from 
management. 


tool. It included work sheets for determining the maximum 
potential for MECHANIZED SELLING. Example after ex- 
ample of Mechanized Selling at Work was cited — case stud- 
ies 0: how manufacturers are successfully applying the 
MECHANIZED SELLING principle. Management men have 
told us it has given them a more realistic concept of adver- 
tising. Company presidents have passed copies along to their 














boards of directors. Agencies are taking the story to their 
clients. Advertising and sales executives are applying it to 
the development of a better appreciation for advertising in 
their own organizations. 


MECHANIZED SELLING AT WORK 


A year ago a new edition of this McGraw-Hill “best-seller” 
came off the press. “Mechanized Selling at Work’’ took the 


ORDERS, AND HOW THEY GROW 


Now, honed and sharpened by two years’ experience on the firing line, the principle of 
MECHANIZED SELLING has been re-defined once again in “Orders and How They Grow.” This 
booklet is written to and for the man who sells. Its objective is to bring to the salesman a fuller, more 
realistic appreciation of the job that good advertising does for him. 

“Orders and How They Grow”? shows where MECHANIZED SELLING fits into your sales plans 
—how it works to help your salesman use his time more productively—how it can reduce your 
selling costs. Be sure to get your copy from your McGraw-Hill man, or write us for it today! 


McGRAW-HILL , 


BD GD. A Ret EE RS F O.R BU S28 e $ 


yo uhbhic¢ es tren 8 x Sry 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 
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PRODUCTION 


From a Volcano, the Idea for an Industry 


T 


This mountain of slag will eventually become fiber-like insulating material: mineral wool. 
The slag is rock-like refuse from iron, lead, and zinc smelting 


In carefully weighed quantities, chunks of slag and coke are dumped into the charge 
bucket (below ground level for easy filling) for the next step: melting 


Mineral-wool for insulation 
of homes stems from ancient dis- 
covery that volcanic steam 
broke upmoltenlavainto “woo!” 


The booming mineral-wool industry 
can trace its ancestry back to a pagan 
goddess. In 1836, a scientific expedition 
found a wool-like substance on tly 
Slopes of Mt. Kilauea in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The natives called it “Pelc’s 
hair.” The reason was that Pele \ 
the goddess of volcanoes—and tl 
“wool’’ was formed by volcanic action. 
When the volcanoes erupted, escaping 
steam broke up the molten lava into 
fluffy fibers. 

Essentially that same technique is 
used today in making the mineral wool 
that insulates your home. 

e Hut to House—‘“Pele’s hair’ was first 
used for insulation by the Hawaiian 
natives. They blanketed their huts with 
the wool-like material, because it kept 
them cool on hot days, warm in cooler 
weather. The scientists carried back 
both the material and the idea for apply- 
ing it. Out of that the industry started. 

First important commercial manufac- 
ture began when Gen. Grant was Presi 
dent. The Parrott family, which had 
made guns during the Civil War, manu 
factured mineral wool from the iron slag 


“ left over from gun-making. 


Mineral wool today is made the way 
nature makes it: by treating molten 
rock or slag with streams of steam. 


The molten mass feeds slowly (rear cen- 
ter) into a big “collecting machine” 
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DOW CHEMICAL 


saves 
thousands of 
dollars annually 
with 


BAKER TRUCKS 


At the Pittsburg, California, plant of 

The Dow Chemical Company, five 

Baker Fork Trucks expedite handling 

of materials. 

Two of them, one fitted with a Trayner- 

Reinhart cylinder carrier, transport 
Jets of high-pressure steam break up the molten slag as it comes from the cupola into 16" cylinders of ammonia—twelve at 
tiny, thread-like fibers, blow it into the collecting chamber a time—from production to warehouse 


and from warehouse to shipment. 
Trucks load cylinders directly into 
boxcars, or onto highway trucks. 


The remaining trucks speed handling 
of chemicals in bags or cartons on 
pallets from production to storage, 


fp nRER BHO 


5 Fluffy fibers get the “once-over” through a peephole as they pass by. ‘This is one 
method used by manufacturers to check uniformity of fibers 


where they are high-tiered to conserve 
floor space, and from storage to ship- 
ment, where further man-hour savings 
are made in loading. 

The use of the trucks has resulted in 
savings of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally over former methods. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street e Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 


eatae 


The fibers emerge in a wool-like mass from the other end of the collecting chamber. 
6 INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


They feed out on a conveyor, ready for further processing (TURN TO PAGE 70) 
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Batts (like those used in wall and floor insulation) are made by passing the wooly stuff 
on a conveyor through a baking oven to form a kind of blanket 


Precision instruments control oven temperature. As the wool passes through, circulai 
knives slice the blanket into standard widths 


MME 


Mounting on UNISORB speeds installation ... 
requires no bolts or lag screws or hole-drilling, 
A special cement binds the UNISORB pads to the 
machine feet and the floor. Permanent set abso- 
lutely prevents any riding. 

UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of trans: 
mitted vibration and noise. This results in sub- 
stantial reduction of building and machinery repair, 
maintenance and replacement. This same noise and 
vibration absorption helps, moreover, toward 
lowered worker fatigue. 

You can use UNISORB with equal effectiveness in 
anchoring light, medium and heavy machinery of 
almost every variety ... om any type of flooring. 
Wherever you need secure, simple, trouble-free 
machine mounting, remember: UNISORB pays by 
saving all-ways! Sample on request. Write. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 
— ee prewar eg ete oe _ 9 The batts are backed up with impregnated paper, which prevents moisture from passing 
Mie lapeaeachin: Gee frances Ries through the blankets. Long strips of batts are cut to size, ready for use 
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1 @) Alternate method of preparing mineral wool for market is to weigh out and pack 


the loose, fluffy stuff in bags. 


This kind is blown into walls for installation 


Mineral Wool: A $50-Million Business 


Industry makes eightfold increase in 10 years as high 


Old Man Weather is the mineral- 


wool industry’s best salesman. With 
fuel scarce and expensive, the problem 
of keeping heat in and cold out by use 
of insulation has grown more and more 
important. 

What this has meant to at least one 
phase of the insulation industry was 
pointed up last week by J. Z. Hollmann, 
newly elected president of the National 
Mineral Wool Assn. He said that the 
value of mineral-wool output for 1948 
would approach $50-million—an eight- 
fold increase in 10 years. 
¢ Generic Term—Mineral wool is an 
inclusive term for thermal insulation 
made from rock, smelter slag, or glass. 
Of all materials used for controlling 
heat loss, mineral wool accounts for 
66% of the total. Its uses range from 
building construction and cold-storage 
plants to gas stoves and refrigerators. 

One of its advantages is that it acts 
as a fire retardant. It is both heat- and 
fire-resistant because (1) it is inorganic, 
and (2) it contains millions of ‘‘dead 
air” cells in each cubic inch of fiber. 

e Changes—Before 1930, virtually all 
mineral-wool production was confined 
to loose or granular form (picture, 
ibove). It was used in buildings where 
space was accessible to workmen. By 
1930, the fluffy type was being installed 
hy pneumatic blowing. This opened up 
wide new markets because it permitted 
the insulation of existing homes. 
Also in 1930, research came up with 
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costs, low supplies of fuel make heat conservation more important. 








the batt-and-blanket idea (pictures, page 
70). This type of insulation, according 
to the National Mineral Wool Assn., 
now represents about 50% of total 
output. 
e Further Promotion—The 31 member- 
companies of the National Mineral 
Wool Assn. are planning further pro- 
motion, are stepping up research and 
plant expansion to fill anticipated de- 
mand. Spokesmen believe that govern- 
ment emphasis during World War II 
on fuel conservation made a lot more 
people understand the value of the stuff. 
Last winter's fuel squeeze was another 
factor in making homeowners insulation- 
conscious. 

At the start of the war, the industry 
was turning out products valued at $12- 
million. This jumped to $30-million in 


1946, and $42-million last year. 


New Development 
May Boost FM 


Frequency modulation is ideal for the 
small radio station of low power that 
aims at a limited area. The reason is 
that F-M will cover only about a 50- 
mile radius. But the transmitting equip- 
ment is both big and expensive. The 
result is that F-M expansion has been 
a lot slower than expected. 

e Answer—Last week technicians said 


that they thought they had the problem 
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FOR 

THIS 
FREE 

BOOKLET 


SCIENTIFIC 


Materials Handling 
fully explained 


44 illustrated pages describing 
“Industrial Logistics —A Survey 
for Management”. 


INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS is the sci- 


ence of assembling and handling 
materials to insure maximum 
economies in Procurement, 
Production and Distribution. 





ACHIEVED by using Elwell-Parker 
Industrial Truck Systems to carry 
the basic containers (Boxes, 
Barrels, Bags or Bales) in mast- 
er unit loads on pallets or skids. 
An Dp man engineers the job. 


RESULTS in Faster Production, 


Increased Safety, NEW Profits. 


“Industrial Logistics” 
és net result of Elwell- 
Parker's unequalled 
truck experience gained 
by 42 years’ service to 
300 branches of industry. 
To profit by this unique 
knowledge send for your 
booklet now. The 
Elwell-Parker 
Electric Com- 
pany, 4535 St. 
Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 









Power Industrial Trucks 


Since 1906 







































‘*Formica’’ fits 
them to a ‘'T’’. 


An insulator for an electrical 
boat... the top of a fine coffee 


table . . . a long-lasting picker 
stick for the Textile Industry. 


Industrial ‘‘Formica”’ is at work in 
many industries to make better 
products at lower cost. Decora- 
tive Beauty Bonded ‘‘Formica"’ is 
at home with people. . . in their 
homes in restaurants, stores, and 
public buildings wherever 
long lasting color and beauty 
make for better living. 


A request to Formica, 4660 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio, 
will bring you detailed information 
on Industrial ‘Formica’, Decorative 
‘Formica’, or both. Piease indicate. 








Beauty Bonded 









FORMIca al 


at Home with People 
at Work in Industry 


Copyright 1948, 
Formica, Cinti, O. 
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of Radio Engineering Laboratories, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has developed 
a “Serrasoid’”’ modulator. (A modulator 
translates sound into radio waves of 
varying frequency, to prepare them for 
transmission.) This instrument uses the 
basic principles laid down by Maj. E. H. 
Armstrong in 1935, inventor of F-M. 
The new device is extremely simple. 
Unlike the bulky equipment now in 
F-M_. use, it is about the size of a con- 
sole radio receiver. And it is presumably 
far less expensive. It also has excellent 
performance characteristics. Noise and 
distortion levels are lower than the 
minimums set by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. And the circuit 
uses only about one-third of the tubes 
needed for regular F-M_ modulators. 
That means less servicing, with operator 
attention cut to the bone. 
e New Fields—According to Armstrong, 
the device will open new fields for F-M 
broadcasting. He thinks that it will 
make possible the operation of unsuper- 
vised transmitters of low power. They 
could be controlled from pulpits, assem- 
bly halls, and similar places with the 
transmitter requiring no more attention 
than the common public-address system. 








licked. James R. Day, research engineer 








Chemical Bonanza 


That’s what Midwest ja; 
turned out to be for maker of 
fertilizer ingredients operating 
right in the grain belt. 


—~ 


A new plant—and a new industry | 
the area—is rising this week in Ka 
City, Kan. It’s the Farm Belt Ferti 
& Chemical Co.’s building, wi! 
should be turning out chemical ferti! 
before the end of the year. 

e Why It’s There—Behind the birth 
Farm Belt Fertilizer lies the vision of 
founders of Spencer Chemical Co 
Kansas City, Mo.; this company 
be a major supplier for Farm B 
(W. Ralph Smith, president and gen 
manager of Farm Belt, was forme! 
fertilizer sales supervisor for Spenc: 

In the Midwest, nitrogen fertilize: 
have long been a prime commodity 
the farmers’ shopping lists. Yet unti 
five years ago very little of the stuf 
was produced in the grain belt. Farmers 
had to rely on supplies from outsicd 
regions—even though there was a hanc\ 








Mobile Crane to Replace 


This mammoth mobile crane, and others 
like it, may well shape a pattern for future 
plant construction. Powerful enough to 
handle most hoisting chores, it can do jobs 
that traveling cranes do today. Right now, 
one of the big steel companies is trying out 
the machine in its plant at Pittsburgh. If 





the idea goes, it will mean lower construc- 


Overhead Hoists 


tion costs (overhead cranes need heavy wails 
to support the loads), plus greater mobilit) 
in materials handling. The Moto-Crane 
(above) is built by Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio; it has a 45-ton capacity at a swing of 
12 ft. It travels on six double-tired wheels, 
has two engines—one to propel it, the other 
to operate the crane. 
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and plentiful stock of the essential raw 
materials—coal, natural gas, water, and 
alr. 
One of the companies that spotted 

this hole in the production setup was 
Spencer, a youngster in the chemical 
industry. Early in 1940, it began mak- 
ing plans to fill in the supply chink. It’s 
reasoning ran somewhat along these 
lines: Make the product close to market 
and save freight costs; then pass these 
savings along to the farmer. 

Today Spencer has successfully cut 
its teeth on nitrogen production. Now 
it’s branching out into other fields, 
bringing new and diversified industry 
into the region. 

e Beginnings—The Spencer company 
got its start as a war baby. As a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Pittsburg & Mid- 
way Coal Mining Co., Spencer Chem- 
ical was then called Military Chemical 
Works, Inc. Early in 1943, it swung 
into production of anhydrous (dry) 
ammonia, nitric acid, and ammonium 
nitrate for the munitions program. At 
the Jayhawk Works, which it built at 
Pittsburg, Kan., under government con- 
tract, Military Chemical turned out a 
whopping 300,000 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia in its first 30 months of oper- 
ation. Working in overdrive at 130% 
of designed capacity, the company 
reached a payroll peak of 3,800 people. 

Despite the pressure of war produc- 
tion, the company found time to set up 
an extensive research and development 
program. Before war’s end, plans were 
on paper to improve production and 
products, and to convert to a peacetime 
output. After V-J Day, the Jayhawk 
Works was taken over on a lease from 
War Assets Administration. 
¢ Plant Bought—In June, 1946, Mili- 
tary Chemical changed its name to 
Spencer Chemical Co. and became an 
independent organization. The lease 
on the Jayhawk Works contained an 
option to buy; in May of this year, 
Spencer planked down $2-million as a 
first payment on the plant (total sale 
price: $11,010,000). 

Purchase of the plant climaxed Spen- 
cer’s plans for beating its chemical 
sword into a nitrogenous plowshare. At 

about the same time the company 
undertook two major expansions: (1) 
more facilities at Jayhawk to make an- 
hydrous ammonia and methanol; (2) 
construction of a new plant at Chicago 
to manufacture formaldehyde (in whose 
manufacture methanol is important). 

The weaver of this new chemical net- 
work is Kenneth A. Spencer, president 
of both Spencer and Pittsburg & Mid- 
way. He makes his headquarters in 
Kansas City, spends a good deal of time 
flying in a company plane between the 
plants. 

e Dry Ice—Another step in the com- 
pany’s long-range expansion was the 
completion last spring of a dry-ice plant 
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SALT IS GOOD ON TOMATOES 
— BUT NOT IN CRUDE OIL 


“Salts in crude oil are an annoying 
headache to refiners. They cause fre- 
quent shut-downs because of salt plug- 
ging, corrosion from evolved HCl, and 
the deposition of hard coke. The 
Petreco Electric Desalting Process, de- 
veloped by the Petroleum Rectifying 
Company, effectively eliminates the 
salt, with a corresponding reduction in 
the refining problems it causes. The 
Petreco Process is widely used by re- 
finers throughout the United States, 
Canada, and South America. 

“The Petroleum Rectifying Company 
has found that Bonney WeldOlets* 
and ThredOlets* insure strong, leak- 
proof pipe connections and are very 
effective wherever 90 degree branch 





Eliminates costly pipe thread- 
ing, provides full strength 
at joint and full flow 












connections are needed, regardless of 
the pipe size. Not only do WeldOlets* give the 
“balanced flow” which is vitally important in 
their multiple unit operation, but they also speed 
up layout, save welding time.” 

ThredOlets* make a stronger connection 






than couplings, and the use of both 
WeldOlets* and ThredOlets* gives 
them savings of 25% and more. 









YOU GET 7 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


WITH WELDOLETS*. . . 

1. Full pipe strength 

2. Ease of installation (no forming, fitting, aligning, 
beveling) 

. Ease of inspection (icicles, weld metal and flashy 
easily seen—easily removed) 

. Improved flow conditions 

. Uniform appecrance 

. Reduced weight and space 

. Highest quality installation at minimum cost 


we 


NO wa 

















WeldOlet Fittings can be welded to 
pipes wherever outlets are required, 
eliminating costly pipe threading, re- 
ducing new construction and mainte- 
nance costs. They are safe, efficient, 
quickly installed. 

Write today for our handbook. It may 
suggest ways in which WeldOlet Fit- 
tings can cut your | abor costs. There is 
a distributor in every principal city. 


BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS 


Forged Fittings Division * 368 Green Street 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA 
MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS BONNEY TOOLS 


WELD LETS 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PAT IN U.S. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FOR WELDED BRANCH PIPE OUTLETS 


When you want Bonney Welding Outlets, ask for WeldOlets* 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE TIRE? 


CIENCE ILLUSTRATED for October presents a special 
S report on 1949 tires. It is a lively picture-story of 
what the folks in Akron and elsewhere are up to, in 
natural and synthetic tires and tubes (and tubeless 
tires), with all the facts on mileage and safety and costs, 
told with clarity and authority. 


This report—like the 31 other features for October— 
will rouse the eager, active interest of this audience. 
For here is a market of special people. They assemble 
here every month, over 530,000 strong (net paid) —be- 
cause of their special interest in new discoveries, new 
developments toward a better, fuller life. 


And because their incomes are as healthy as their 
curiosities, these people who read SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 


HOW SMART IS YOUR BABY? Seven-page 
feature story in action—picture and text on new 
1.Q. tests for infants as young as 4 to 12 weeks. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


AUREOMYCIN. Authoritative report on medi- 
cal science’s first effective weapon against ty- 
phus, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and Q fever. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


are the people who start buying waves. Research among 
them proves that they have more of the things that 
make for better living than their non-reader neighbors, 
right next door. (Speaking of tires—6% more of our 
readers own cars than their non-reader neighbors, and 
85% have definite tire-brand preferences. ) 


This is an audience that can prove most profitable to 
you as an advertiser—because it’s an audience that wants 
to know. And because it wants to know, it can most easily 
be induced to want to buy what you sell—if you tell 
about it in these pages. 


Today, as you plan to meet the special marketing 
problems of 1949, it will pay you well to learn the spe- 
cial advantages which SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED provides. 


U.S.A.’s BOLDEST INVESTMENT. Behind-scenes 
visit to $10,000,000 atomic pile at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, planned for pure research. 








LOS ANGELES BOSTON ATLANTA 








































































































to utilize waste carbon dioxide fron, +}, 
manufacture of anhydrous amm ji, 
This plant is turning out 50 tons o! {n 
ice a day. The byproduct venture a, 
4 es put Spencer into the business of |i, 
——— tributing dry ice through modern \ 
_. | houses in five midwestern cities. 
Spencer today employs about 1. 5( 
people. Last year sales topped $1 3-: il. 
lion. 
The company has already fathered 
three subsidiaries: (1) Emergency |'x- 
-. | port Corp., which operates three goy- 
— ernment ordnance works under thc 
ne Army’s program for producing nitrogen 
~_— fertilizer for occupied countries (B\\ 
ar Jan.11°47,p22); (2) Sunflower Natural 
- Gas Co., which was organized to acquire 
a « ~_ and develop natural gas reserves in the 
4 Hugoton field of Kansas and Oklahoia: 
You wouldn’t use (3) Quaker Valley Constructors, Inc., 
which handles the new construction as 
Spencer expands. 
e 
a bent pin tor bass | Por 
A 
U : ¢ s PRODUCTION BRIEFS ’ that 
nless you have the right equipment you can’t expect take 
results...either at play or at work. For handling heavy v? a beer 
materials and work-in-process you need a Whiting Electric ee ree eee eee Sp in Mac 
; é Saratoga County, N. Y., for studies on T 
Traveling Crane. : - : generating electric power from nucleai It’s 
Whiting Cranes are engineered especially for the job at energy. The Atomic Energy Commis ae 
hand—#in capacity, construction, hoisting, and traveling sion will buy up 4,500 acres for the site. | on 
speeds. Such equipment brings materials-handling costs to lhe plant wil " part of the — tota 
the lowest possible level, and reduces the out-of-service and Atomic Power Laboratory, operated for repe 
2 : A , ‘ AEC by General Electric Co. lane 
maintenance time which so often interferes with produc- . ne 
i , ° an 
tion schedules. MATERIALS HANDLING MEN will meet in alt 
A Whiting representative will gladly discuss modern Philadelphia next year, starting Jan. 10, pre 
materials-handling methods with you, and submit a propo- - re wry 9g | on 
al for bringing your present system up to date. Se ee or | 
: ee Y P exhibit space. 
WHITING CORPORATION oa Du 
15661 Lathrop Avenue Harvey, Illinois ee ae een eee OO V 
the same frequency was demonstrated ane 
Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, De- | _ ast week Over the P hiladelphia In moe 
troit, Los Angeles, New York, | quirer’s station, WFIL-FM. The station eae 
ae RT page gta wo aa used a dual facsimile scanner designed vice 
ouis. Agents in other principa ie sere T +t 
cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whit- | PY Radio Inventions, Inc. The repos 7 
ing Corporation (Canada) Ltd., rom company engineers: no noticeabl. We 
Toronto, Ontario. Export Depart- | weakening of sound transmission, on 
ment: 30 Church Street, New York the 
TY P ° . . 
7, N. Y. BRICK PRODUCTION is reaching its high anv 
est level since 1939. The Structural WI 
IMPORTANT Clay Products Institute says August. reat 
iinet port 2s os 1948, production was 556-million, up | con 
and sales rights to Spencer 70-million from July, 100-million from tac’ 
& Morris Tramrail Sys- August, 1947. Clay tile output is up, (wi 
rete Deere See tnes too; production this year nearly equals | oon 
hema sna tiene Coen, last year’s bumper manufacture. . Th 
enable Whiting to supply a «48 : f per 
complete, fully integrated ACID ACTION, not friction, is the major you 
5 hem materials-han- cause of-engine wear. That’s the opin = 
rm. elle ion of Shell Oil Co. scientists, based on i sta 
a long series of engine-wear investiga or 
tions, backed up by 24-million mi. ot abc 
Dependable -: Quiet-Running -- Durable road-testing. Their reason: Start-stop tha 
driving results in incomplete fuel burn or 
W ~ | ' / N G Overhead i ne A i - G ing and chemical attack of metal sur wa 
Traveling faces. Their solution: additives to thei me 
X-100 motor oil. 
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Portable Adder 


An easy-to-move calculating machine 
that you can shift around the office or 
take home for after-hours figuring has 
been developed by Universal Business 
Machine Corp., Middletown, Conn. 

The Llorens adder weighs about 8 |b. 
It’s small enough (5 x 8 x 34 in.) to fit 
in a desk drawer. Manually operated, it 
will add, subtract, multiply, and divide; 
totaling capacity is 10 figures. To get 
repeat listings you press a key on the 
board, then pull the crank. Subtotals 
and totals are printed in red and black; 
running totals can be scanned on a dial 
in the front of the machine. 

e Availability: 3 months. 


Dual Action Thermometer 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp.’s 
newest thermometer—a combination 
model—is a regular indicating ther- 
mometer with an alarm or control de- 
vice. 

To make the two-way instrument, 
Weston built an adjustable contact arm 
on the face of its standard all-metal 
thermometer. This arm can be set at 
any temperature shown on the scale. 
When the temperature-indicating needle 
reaches the point where you've set the 
contact arm, it makes a magnetic con- 
tact. This closes an electrical circuit 
(wires are connected to a terminal block 
on the side of the thermometer case). 
That sets off an alarm, opens a draft, or 
performs any other control operation 
you want. 

Once the contact has been made, it 
stays closed until you break it manually, 
or until there’s a temperature change of 
about 5%. You can get a thermometer 
that makes the contact on either rising 
or falling temperature, whichever you 
want. Accuracy as an indicating instru- 
ment is plus or minus 1%; as a control 
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device, plus or minus 14% of the full- 
scale range. Stem lengths run from 24 
in. to 24 in. Weston’s address: 617 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Battery Booster 


When your car battery decides to lie 
down and die, Willard Storage Battery 
Co., Cleveland, suggests that you'll find 
its new portable charger handy. It’s de- 
signed to give the battery a boost—not 
a full charge, but enough to get the car 
back into service. 

Willard engineers point out that the 
charger’s size and light weight (284 lb.) 
make it simple to carry. It has rubber 
feet—so you can set it up on fenders 
without worrying about scratching the 
surface. 

Besides using the charger for quick 
shots, you can do a full slow-charging 
job with it. Current ranges from 6 amp. 
for slow charging to 75 amp. for fast 
charging; three six-volt batteries can be 
slow-charged at the same time. Other 
features: electric timer for regulating 
the rapid-charging; overload _ breaker; 
ammeter, specially designed transformer. 
e Availability: immediate. 





Easy-Carry Saw 


A lightweight, engine-driven chain 
saw is manufactured by McCulloch Mo- 
tors Corp., 6101 W. Century Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45. 

Powered by a 5-hp. magnesium die- 
cast engine, the saw weighs only 45 Ib., 
complete with 20-in. blade. A special 
magneto gives an extra-hot spark that 
the company says assures instant starts. 
The recoil starter is designed so it can’t 
kick. 

All engine controls except the throt- 
tles are grouped in a compact panel 
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Slips were chronic with this large 
organization. In 40 months, 283 
workers fell on its slippery floors, 
which were slicked up with wax. 
Management wanted gloss, but no 
loss. So they called a Legge safety 
engineer. “Your slip was to assume 
polished floors have to be slippery,” 
he said. He proposed a Non-Slip 
floor upkeep plan with the Legge 
System. 

The slips dropped 95% ... the 
floors shone...and costs fell 32%. 


Plain Talk about 
Siafe and Sane Floors 


FREE ... our book- 
let, Mr. Higby 
Learned About Floor 
Safety the Hard 
Way. Strips the mys- 
tery from floor up- 
keep. Tells how the 
Legge System: 

(1) engineers care to floors; (2) 
supervises your crews; (3) gives 
Non-Slip safety endorsed by lead- 
ing insurance companies. To send 
for it without obligation, clip cou- 
pon to your letterhead. Walter G. 
Legge Company, Inc., New York 
18, N.Y. Branch offices in printi- 
pal cities. 


LEGGE 


of Non “Shp Floor 


Maintenance 











pba ey ceric ee 


Walter G. Legge Company Inc. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send me your free Mr. Higby” 
book. 
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lwdustrial 


*Since 1939 


a l-)e- Me Molale > 4el-Talt= 
that can be cut 98% 
in these Days of Rising Costs 





According to the Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
98% of industrial eye accidents are prevented when shop 
workers wear safety goggles. Even in 1939, eye accidents cost 
industry well over $300 per injured man per year in com- 
pensation alone. TODAY THERE’S A 784% “TAX UPON 
THIS TAX”! 

What to do about it? Call in your nearest AO Safety Repre- 
sentative. Let him show you how much an adequate eye 
protection program has saved 
other plants in your industry, 
how little it will cost you and 
how soon it pays for itself! 





American VY Optical 


Safety Division 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



























above the built-in gasoline tank. ( 
operation is fully automatic. Saw 

are available in 3-ft., 4-ft., anc 
lengths; they can be used for eithe: 
cutting or ripping. 

e Availability: immediate. 

















Speedy Connecter 


If you have been trying to find a wa 
to speed up the wiring of electric: 
equipment, Ark-Les Switch Corp. think 
you'll like its new disconnect terminal 

The male part of this terminal | 
flat blade staked to the connecting wir 
This blade fits into a female receptack 
where it’s held by spring pressure. ‘Th: 
flat surface gives a large contact area 
in. by % in.); a hole-and-dimple con 
struction keeps the two parts from un 
coupling. 

You can have the stationary femak 
contact terminal bent at any angle that 
is most convenient for making the con 
nections. Both contacts are supplied in 
brass, stainless steel, or Monel metal 
The company is at Watertown 7), 
Mass. 

e Availability: Nov. 1. 


Still Camera 


Bell & Howell Co.’s first model in the 
still-camera field has a couple of un- 
usual features. 

The 35-mm. Foton carries a lens cali 
brated in ‘I’/stops instead of the con 
ventional f/stops. ‘I’/stops are based 
the actual amount of light that a lens 
absorbs. The f/stops, on the other hand, 
are calculated from a mathematical for- 
mula without taking into account varia 
tions in different lenses. Developer of 
the T/stop system was Dr. Irvine C 
Gardner of the Bureau of Standards. 

The camera also has a transport that 
moves the film automatically after each 
exposure, As soon as one exposure is 
made, a double-spring motor advances 
the film and at the same time cocks thie 
shutter. A 2-in. Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
lens is standard equipment. 

Price is outside the popular field— 
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$700. The company address: 
McCormick Rd., Chicago +45. 

e Availability: in the stores in early 
December. 





Rodent-Proof Board 


Production of a new, laminated board 
that repels rats is under way at U.S. 
Plywood Corp. 

Protekwood is designed for use as an 
inside walling in poultry coops, grain 
bins, and farm-produce store rooms. ‘lhe 
material is made in a fe-in. thickness. 
It's a combination of hardwood vencer 
plus an asphalt-impregnated fiber face. 
Nonpoisonous, it relies on its surface 
Gaaliiess to thwart gnawing rodents. 

In tests reported by U.S. Plywood, 
rats champed easily through plain 
wooden boxes to get at food. Faced 
with Protekwood, they barely scratched 
the surface with their teeth. The com- 
pany’s general offices are at 55 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. 

e Availability: immediate. 



















ES 

Axial Ait-Gap Motor produced by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. (BW-—Jun.14 
'47,p76) is now available as a motor 
reducer (geared to reduce speed, increase 
torque). Outstanding feature of the axial 
air-gap design is that it requires less 
space and weight. ‘Thus, the motor is 
about half the size of conventional elec- 
tric motors, about one-third of their 
heft. Company address: 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5. 

Electromotive De-Ruster, manufac- 
tured by Electromotive Industries, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., is designed to get rid 
of rust in your car radiator. The device 
works on an electrolytic principle that 
attracts and maintains minerals in sus- 
pension; thus, they can be easily drained 
from the circulating system. Outside 
connections are not required. 

The Drainmaster, a hydraulic device, 
will make your drains self-cleaning. So 
says the manufacturer, ‘T'elmor Products 
Corp., 1910 W. Lake St., Chicago. The 
device is built into the drain to replace 
the usual trap. Moving a lever up and 
down causes a hydraulic piston to set up 
a two-way motion of the water inside 
the pipes. The motion breaks up and 
dislodges any obstructions in the line, 
the company says. 

Two new fluorescent lamps point up 
the trend to more light with less power. 
General Flectric Co.’s 85-watter is said 
to give the same light output as the 
company’s old 100-watt lamp. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s 25-watt tube 
for the kitchen brings 50% more light 
into the room than a 20-watt fluorescent 
lamp, the company reports—yet it uses 
only 25% more electricitv. 

Both lamps are now available in re- 
tail outlets all over the country. 
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How 





carton 


assembly costs 





Acme Silverstitch 
helps fixture 


nalelalthielaitig:lamaite] 43 
Sigelalel-lamdela rela) 
in half the time 





They wanted a stronger carton 
assembled at less cost. 


So Duro Test Corporation 
called the Stitching Division of 
Acme Steel Company. 

Working with members of their 
shipping department, the Acme 
expert helped install a produc- 
tion-line packaging system built 
around an Acme Silverstitcher. 

Now the Duro Test Corpora- 
tion, North Bergen, New Jersey, 
packs its fluorescent fixtures in a 
stronger box in half the time, and 
saves 50% of previous labor cost. 
The finished package is a neater, 
better-looking job—for greater 
customer satisfaction. 


Why not ask an Acme Ship- 
ping Specialist to look over your 
shipping and packaging prob- 
lems? You won't be obligated, 
and savings are often substantial. 
Mail the coupon today for de- 
tailed information on what the 
Acme Silverstitcher can do for 
you, 


STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ATME 


MORIRUSON 


were cut 50% 





ACME SILVERSTITCHER makes a neater, stronger carton 
ata saving of 50% in labor cost. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-108 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Gentlemen : 
Send me your free booklet describing Acme 
Silverstitchers. 


Name 








Company 


Address... 





City , ee 





Seeeeeeeee eee ee ee e027) 


REG U S PAT OFF 





AND SILVERSTITCH BOX-STITCHING WIRE 


















BOOK REVIEW 


FIRST-AID TREATMENT: Planting of tall cane and sudan grass 


CARELESS CULTIVATION piled up 6-ft. drifts of sand on 
prevents more drifting, paves way for soil restoration 


this South Dakota farm when drought came in 1935 


Better Farming: One Step on ‘Road to Survival’ 


Erosion, blighting farmlands, may blight industry too. Proper planting will halt waste, help 
keep world fed and prosperous, writes William Vogt in plea for conservation of natural resources. 


BAD FARM METHODS did this to a 25% slope. Water has THE SAME SLOPE after two years of terracing. Vegetation has 
taken off topsoil and formed gullies returned, no more soil washes off (TURN TO PAGE 82) 
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OILT 


Finished MACHINE PARTS 


"LARGE SIZES TOO 
AS BIG AS 24” 


Finished OILITE parts made from metal powders offer you many advantages including the following: 


Precision parts at lower cost. 
More than 20 types of machining operations eliminated. 
Mass production even on designs involving profiling and “‘depressions”’, 
No capital investment or tooling programs on your part. 
Parts impossible to machine economically can be made readily 
of OILITE—allowing you greater freedom of design. 
Complete engineering service at plant and in the field. 
Parts of either ferrous or non-ferrous materials. 
' Metallurgically and structurally homogeneous—no imperfections. 

Self-lubricating surfaces if desired. 

* Quicker delivery assured. 


Send your blueprints to Field Engineer or Home Office. Address Dept. K. 


AMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO. wiceicas 


1ELD ENGINEERS AND SUPPLY DEPOTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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She sits all day on a Sturgis Posture Chair, 
which encourages the posture that defeats 
fatigue and develops the poise that person- 
ifles good health. You just know she does 
her work welll 

Write us for information about the com- 
plete line of Sturgis Posture Chairs. Your 
Sturgis dealer will be glad to give you a 
demonstration. 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 








NOP pt 


FOR YOUR OFFICE OR GAME ROOM 
THE 


Handsome 
NEW 





BEV-ETTE 
Smartly styled and finished 
in executive brown to har- 
monize with the finest office 
or home furniture, the BEV-ETTE is a full size 3% 
cubic foot refrigerator. Ample ice cube capacity De- 
Signed to accommodate standing bottles, large or small, 


plenty of snacks, etc, Can Be Locked. 
$209.50 f.0.b. Lima 
THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


* MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
LIMA, OH10, U.S.A. 








122 KIBBY STREET 


(] Please send literature and name of 
the nearest Artkroft* BEV-ETTE dealer. 


NAME 





ADDRESS — 














— PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DUSTBOWL IN TEXAS: Wind and water took the topsoil off this farm, fast turning a 
once-prosperous property into desert 


Arid Acres Point to Arid Living 


Dwindling food supply and rising population indicate lower 
living standards for all if trends aren't reversed, expert says. 


Sand-drifted farmlands, bare of tree 
and water, are silent evidence that the 
peoples of the world may not need an 
atom bomb to call a halt on civilization. 
Peacefully, but quite efficiently, we seem 
to be working out our own destruction. 
e Standards Down—In his best-selling 
book, “Road to Survival,” William Vogt 
works out this thesis. We can expect, he 
says, a declining standard of living— 
world population is going up, world food 
resources are going down. 

(Vogt, a conservation authority, is 
chief of the conservation section of the 
Pan-American Union; his book is pub- 
lished by William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., New York; price: $4.00.) 
© Too Little for Too Many—World pop- 
ulation is already too big for the avail- 
able food supply, Vogt claims. That 
supply will grow smaller because wind 
and water are wearing away the world’s 
topsoil. He’d like to see much more at- 
tention paid to (1) conserving the soil, 
and (2) keeping down population. 

Last week, experts who had been 
thrashing out the problem of food re- 
sources—largely as a result of Vogt’s 
prodding—wound up a conference in 
Denver. Attending it were representa- 
tives of all 21 of the American republics 
and of many U. S. groups concerned in 
conservation. The conference’s recom- 
mendation: That the American republics 
set up agencies to protect and enrich 


their land resources. ‘The ticklish birth 
control question was pretty well ducked 
e Industry’s Stake—Vogt’s book points 
out that industry has a vital stake in soil 
conservation because (1) many of its raw 
materials come from food and fibers 
grown in topsoil; and (2) the purchasing 
power of its customers depends directly 
or indirectly on topsoil. If the farmer has 
a poor crop, he can’t buy a new car. 
And the industrial worker has to pay 
more for food, must cut down on other 
purchases. 
e Cause and Cure—In the U. S., says 
Vogt, the topsoil on sloping land is held 
in place by grass or forest cover. When 
this cover is broken up by careless culti- 
vation, the land may be highly produc- 
tive—for a while. Then erosion sets in. 
Vogt quotes latest erosion figures to 
show that 282-million acres of U. S. 
land have been pretty well destroyed by 
erosion, and that erosion is active on 
775-million acres. Together, these add 
up to about 55% of all land. The Dept. 
of Agriculture is working in cooperation 
with local farm groups to halt this trend 
—by teaching farmers to plant trees and 
grass, and to terrace sloping fields (pic- 
tures, page 80). 
e Vicious Circle—As topsoil wears off, 
the land loses some of its capacity to ab- 
sorb rainfall. So less moisture goes into 
the ground to maintain the water tabl 
More rainfall runs down the watershed. 
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the water table drops, and after heavy 
rains there are floods (BW —Feb.28' 48, 
p24). The heavier runoff of flood water 
speeds up erosion—so the vicious circle 
sathers momentum. 

Topsoil that washes away into the 
ocean is more than dirt—it’s steaks and 
milk and potatoes, woolen suits and cot- 
ton shirts, rayon dresses, lumber and 
newsprint. When topsoil goes, you have 
higher prices and a lower sti indard of liv- 
ing for everyone. 

Vogt points out that no country has 
ever industrialized unless it had access 
to eat of productive land—or unless 
it had a ready outside market for its 
Se aactures . For this reason, he thinks 
that the industrialization of China, In 
dia, and most of the countries of Latin 
America will be a hard slow process. 
heir soils are worn out. Results: Their 
domestic purchasing power is too low to 
absorb the products of heavy industry. 
¢Too Many People—Even if careful cul- 
tivation methods brought the world’s 
wils back into shape, Vogt thinks that 
world population would soon outgrow 
world capacity for producing food. Sci- 
ence, even in China and India, has cut 
down the death rate and, therefore, 
more than doubled world population in 
the last two centuries. 

What science should do, Vogt thinks, 
sturn its mind to developing a method 
f birth control that would be depend- 
ible under all circumstances and at the 
same time acceptable to religious lead- 
CTs. 
¢ The Author—Vogt was born on Long 
Island in 1902. After graduating from 
college he specialized in the study of 
birds, and held various scientific posts in 
this field. Gradually he branched out 
into ecology, the study of the relation- 
ships between living beings and their en- 
vironment. He has made a number of 
conservation studies for Latin American 
governments. 









CRUSADER for conservation: William Vogt 
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You profit from his 
eyes of experience 















































your power equipment) 


fore they actually cause 


Then necessary steps can be taken Experience is one of the big 
to prevent costly shutdowns, idle yeasons why Hartford Steam Boiler 
production lines, interrupted sales, stands so far out in front with those 


lost profits. 


This pre-trouble, stitch-in-time in- ance. There is a Hartford field 
spection service is what so many man near you, ready to put his 
manufacturers throughout the experience to work for you. Your 
country profit by when they insure _ agent or broker will <a 
with Hartford Steam Boiler. 
The Company’s staff of field in- details, 


Covers: Boilers «¢ Pressure Vessels « 


The inspector’s keen eyes fixed on __ spectors, largest of its kind, has one 
main steam lines (or any 
can spot ment. Behind this staff is the Com- 
trouble- producing conditions be- pany’s 82 years of experience in this 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





part of | job—to help protect power equip- 







trouble. one specialized field. 
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Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines « Electrical Equipment 











People like the Collins 
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Uwe View b 


HERE are a lot of things a good dairy 










































farmer knows. For one thing, it takes world , 
good blood to build a good herd. For a.Aam amily 
other, where there’s good farming ther’; good fa 
bound to be good living. It’s | 

Take the George Collinses, for instance, Mrs. st 
Country Gentleman subscribers out ig “" *® 
Wright County, Minnesota ... . house, 

The Collins’ registered Jerseys produced things \ 
6154 pounds of butterfat last year—eighth from d 
highest record among the 260 members 6 plan, au 
their co-op. The Collinses go after results and In ; 
get them, through smart management » pea 
cattle and crops and well-applied muscle and Colli 
hustle. popt 

“It keeps you stepping to get the most out = 
of it,” says George Collins. But there is 4 ote 

| 





THE BIG INTEREST of Jane and teen-age 
chum is clothes, often shopped for in Minne- 
apolis. Jane, sophomore queen at high school, 
plans physical education course at college. 
















world of satisfaction for him and his active 
family in turning their carefully planned 
good farming into good living. 
It’s hard to believe that George and the WHEN POWER came, the Collinses FRESHLY PAINTED farm buildings 
Mrs. started off with next to nothing. Vie bought electric stove, refrigerator, and well-kept barnyard and grounds 
ey age ha a ae water heater, pressure water system. distinguish the Collins’ place. 
can see wha y y 
house, wonderful “home.”” But some of the 
things you can’t see are the Collins’ freedom 
from debt—and the way they think, and 
plan, and pray. 
In the October Country Gentleman, a fas- 
cinating word-and-picture portrait of the 
Collinses becomes part of the immensely 
popular “Good Farming — Good Living” 
series, depicting the rich life on the land 
as it is lived by Country Genileman’s own 
readers, “the best people in the country.” 


DICK Ce ILLINS and his father taking GEORGE once refused $2300 for this 
their high quality Jersey milk to the bull. Starting with no resources, the 
co-op. Dick has five Jerseys of his own. Collinses now have 50 head. 





THE BUSY COLLINSES enjoy their home 
and community affairs. George has been presi- 
dent of County Fair, is secretary of Schoo] 
District: Mrs. Collins teaches Sunday School. 


~. 


THE COLLINSES know a registered herd 
pays. Here are son Dick and daughter Jane 
with a fine Jersey dam. Jane, trained by her 
dad, is an expert hand in the show ring. 


“top half’ form 


ntrated among the 


i ome 
nation’s entire farm Inc 


2 300,000 circulation conce 
i‘ eceive 90 of the 


families who J 














OUTPOST STORES like this at Yellowknife, and. . . 





CITY STORES like this in Vancouver are a tiny part of . . . 








The Hudson's Bay Co.: Giant of the North 


Oldest company in North America (278 years) made 
$1-million last year, still has plans for growth in the future. 


The oldest company doing business 

on the North American continent is 
not, as many might guess, in the U.S., 
but in Canada. The famed, romantic 
Hudson’s Bay Co. was born on May 2, 
1670, when King Charles II of Eng- 
land scratched his signature on a royal 
charter. The closest thing to it agewise 
in the U.S. is Philadelphia’s Perot 
Malting Co. (BW —Feb.9’46,p30). It 
was founded in 1687, 17 years later than 
the Hudson’s Bay Co.—and is also still 
going. 
e Company of Adventurers—The royal 
charter was signed for King Charles’ 
cousin, Prince Rupert, and 17 other 
“noblemen and gentlemen.” It per- 
mitted them to incorporate themselves 
as “the Governors and Company of 
Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay.” Their sole job in the 
beginning was to import furs and skins 
into Great Britain. They were to get 
them by barter from the natives who 
lived in the wilderness of the Canadian 
northland. 

Fur-trading is still an important part 
of the H.B.C. business. But since those 
first days, the company has expanded 
into many new fields and new lines. 

e Sound Business—Any company that 
can keep going for 278 years obviously 
has a sound business base. Recently the 
“proprietors” (stockholders) of H.B.C. 
learned how firm that base still is. Sir 
Patrick Ashley Cooper, governor of the 
company, reported to them last month 
at the 279th “Annual General Court.” 
Here’s the good news he had for them: 

(1) On Jan. 31, 1948, H.B.C.’s assets, 

after deducting depreciation reserves, 


86 





totaled £14,239,000 (about $57-million). 

(2) Current assets are more than 
double current debts. 

(3) Working capital rose about 47% 
during 1947 to about £5,990,000. 

(4) Capital, capital reserves, and un- 
distributed surpluses last year totaled 
some £7,499,000. 

(5) Net income from trading opera- 

tions added up to some £226,000 ($1- 
million). This made 1947 one of the 
most profitable years in H.B.C.’s his- 
tory. 
e Frontiersman—The Hudson’s Bay 
Co.’s home office is at Beaver House, 
Great Trinity Lane, London. Yet the 
company wears the garb of the frontiers- 
man rather than that of the English 
nobleman, for it has always carried on 
the bulk of its business in the vast 
Canadian wilderness. For example, its 
famed chain of fur posts extends more 
than 600 miles north of the Arctic 
circle. 

Besides trading in furs, H.B.C. oper- 
ates the oldest pa of retail stores in 
North America. It is still expanding the 
chain, now has close to 300 units. 
These range from general stores like 
those at H.B.C. outpost stations to its 
19 modern department stores like that 
in Vancouver (pictures, above). In 
between these extremes are the small 
“smart” shops which it runs in Rocky 
Mountain resorts like Banff and Jasper. 
© Real Estate, Dog Sleds—The activities 
of H.B.C. today are many and varied. 
For example: For many years it has sold 
and rented real estate, and hay-growing 
and wood-cutting rights. And a vital 
part of the company is its widespread 





transportation division. This gives both 
passenger and freight service on occan 
going steamers, paddle-wheel river 
sels, motor boats, airplanes, and dog 
sleds. 

H.B.C. subsidiaries have lately gon 

in for developing Canadian oil and ga 
resources—including the promising 
Leduc field. 
e Mcnopoly—All this happened large| 
because the original charter, grante 
to the “company of adventurers,”” wa 
a wide-open document. It gave H.B.C. 3 
monopoly on the trade moving in an 
out of all lands watered by streams flow. 
ing into Hudson Bay. It also gave th 
company all legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers covering the huge tc 
ritory—which Prince Rupert’s partners 
christened ‘“‘Rupert’s Land.” 

The Hudson’s Bay Co.’s first opera 

tions in the fur business were a smash 
hit—too much so for its own good. B\ 
concentrating on fur trading, and mak 
ing few efforts to colonize the land, it 
got into hot water back home. 
e Troubles—Some 80 years after it was 
founded, legislators learned that H.B.C 
had established only about four or five 
coastal forts in its territory, had onl 
120 regular employees. Result: A seri 
ous effort was made in Parliament to 
deprive H.B.C. of its charter for nonus¢ 
of its rights. 

This move fizzled, but the company 
soon found itself in trouble of another 
kind. The French dominated the part 
of Canada—east of the Great Lakes— 
which H.B.C. didn’t control. By com- 
peting in furs, they were causing H.B.C. 
to lose a big chunk of its trade. 

e Competition—H.B.C. thought things 
would look up when France finally 
ceded its Canadian empire to the Brit 
ish in 1763. But instead, things got 
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1. REDUCE INVENTORIES. Lessen risk and 
expense of big stocks. Let United Air Freight 
move in supplies as you need them. 


2. CUT WAREHOUSE COSTS. Eliminate 
costly distribution points by shipping direct. 
Your markets are only hours away, via United. 


Ways to Sell more, Save more 


by using United Air Freight 





3. WIDEN DISTRIBUTION. Perishable prod- 
ucts — and others formerly limited to local 
markets — can now be sold across the nation. 





eo, 


4. IMPROVE SERVICE. Be there first with 
new products. Offer quick deliveries, through 
United Air Freight, as a big ‘‘service-plus''! 











7. HIT DEMAND PEAKS. Certain items sell 
fast, but only temporarily. Hit demand peaks, 
using United Air Freight to fill orders rapidly. 


Usirep Ai Lives, with its unequaled route, interline 
connections, equipment, and frequency is the ideal 
and a valuable tool of 
modern business. A United Sales Engineer will be 
He'll tell you about the economical 


cargo route of the nation .. . 


glad to call. 











5. SPEED TURNOVER. Get products out of 
slow-moving, money-losing ‘'pipelines.’* Use 
United Air Freight to speed sales and profits. 





8. KEEP PRODUCTION MOVING, Avoid 
costly interruptions. Specify United Air 
Freight for shipment of parts and supplies. 





6. INCREASE SALABILITY. Rush fruits, 
flowers, sea food, and like products to market 
at the height of freshness on United. 








rates. He'll suggest profit-making ways to fit United 
Air Freight into your distribution system. Call your 
local United office. Or write United Air Lines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, III. 


UNITED AIR FREIGHT 





9. SAVE ON INTEREST. By keeping goods 
moving — and out of non-productive storage 
or slow transit — you have less money tied up. 





Member 1.A.T.A. 
In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 
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CROTTY-OPERATED CAFETERIA OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
NAUGATUCK. ONE OF THREE MANAGED FOR THEM BY CROTTY BROS., 
INC. AT PROVIDENCE, R. I., EAU CLAIRE, WISC., AND NAUGATUCK, CONN, 





tg r e 
U.S. Redbbovs Coffdlova 
e 
0 a Real 

. I ond 

COnvemenEE : 
That's Betty Mariano’s way of saying that if it weren't for the 
U. S. Rubber Company's employee restaurant, she and most of 
her 5,000 co-workers would have to bring their lunches to work 


with them. For in a town like Naugatuck, public eating facilities 
are decidedly limited. 


Betty is a clerk in U. S. Rubber's Style Gaiter Department and 
she can speak for the entire working force, more than half of 
whom are women. They not only appreciate the convenience of 
having appetizing, hot food available on the job but as Betty 
adds, they like the “good food at reasonable prices.” 


Experts in their field, U. S. Rubber looks to Crotty Brothers, Inc., 
experts in in-plant feeding, to relieve them of the problems of 
running the employee restaurant. After 10 years’ experience at 
Naugatuck, the U. S. Management has indicated its satisfaction 
with Crotty Brothers by extending this food service to its Provi- 
dence and Eau Claire plants. 


* For further information on in-plant feeding, write on 
your business letterhead for the new booklet, ‘‘Employee 
Restaurants Improve Labor Relations,’’ which will be sent 
free with a report on the recent opinion survey on employee 
feeding made among labor leaders and personnel managers. 


(RoTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 17 STATES AND 42 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS, 
CONWAY BLDG,, 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 








worse. The reason: Independe: 
traders began operating all oy 
country, sharpening competition 
than ever. 

To fight H.B.C. better, several 
independents finally banded tog 
formed the North-West Fur Co. 
petition now reached the throatc 
stage—with the result that the t 
future supplies were threatened | 
indiscriminate slaughter of fur-b< 
animals. 

e New Horizons—In 1821, ti ng 
smoothed out again for H.B.C. |i 
interests were merged with tho, 
North-West. The new combine w. 
to make sure that it didn’t go thi 
anything like that again. So it got 

monopoly rights covering vast re; 
west and northwest of H.B.C.’s orig 
nal Hudson Bay grant. In 1838, this ney 


o Foes 


grant became the exclusive property ot 


BBC. 

But Canada was growing up; it n 
longer cared for monopolies. So \ hen 
the grant expired in 1859, it wasn’t 
newed. And by 1869, the company su: 
rendered all its original mghts 
Rupert’s Land. ‘The Canadian gover 
ment bought them for £300,000 (at that 
time $1.5-million). 

But H.B.C. was a long way from b« 
ing out of business. Under the terms 
of the sale, it kept ownership of all its 


posts and stations, plus the right to 


claim a block of land adjacent to each 
It also retained rights to additiona 
acreage in the so-called ‘fertile belt’’ ot 
its once exclusive domain. Up to 1924 
date of last report, it had picked up 6.6 
million acres of land by exercising thes 
rights. 

@ Still Growing—Hudson’s Bay Co. is as 
vital today as it was when it was 
founded. It still thinks of its future in 
terms of growth. It hints that it may 
invade the eastern part of Canada. 
which it has so far ignored. If it does, it 
will set up retail stores in the cities 
and towns, as it plans to set up more 
in the parts of the country where it has 
operated in the past. 

H.B.C. is probably more interested in 

the small community than it is in the big 
cities. As a frontiersman itself, in fact, 
it seems to feel more at home out in 
the wilderness. So it will continu 
chiefly to develop retail stores throug): 
out Canada which are tailored to bring 
customers “in smaller communities un 
equalled service to satisfy their require 
ments.” 
e Service—H.B.C. is almost a part ot 
the northland which gave it its start 
and kept it successful. And even today. 
whenever a mining strike or the lik 
makes a new settlement spring up, th 
inhabitants can be sure of one thing 
Before long, a new Hudson’s Bay Co 
store, stocked with general merchandise 
ranging from food and clothing to dyna 
mite, will open up to serve them. 
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Lift for Convair 


Odlum forms $50-million 
equipment-finance company 
that will buy Convair planes, 
lease or sell them to airlines. 


Flagging revenues have both airlines 

and airplane builders worried. When an 
airline’s income goes down, it’s pretty 
hard to place orders for next year’s 
equipment needs. And without firm 
orders for planes, the airframe maker is 
in no position to keep producing. 
e New Company—F'loyd B. Odlum tied 
both those problems together last week 
and came up with a pat answer. As pres- 
ident of Atlas Corp. and board chairman 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
Odlum set up a $50-million equipment- 
finance company that will: (1) buy 
planes from Convair; and (2) lease or 
sell them to airlines. 

The finance company, Convair Equip- 
ment Corp., will be qualified to finance 
any type of plane or parts, but its first 
concern will be the medium-range, two- 
engine Convair-Liner. The airlines have 
ordered 158 of these transports. The 
158th is scheduled for delivery next 
spring. After that, the outlook for Con- 
vair's San Diego plant had been bleak— 
until the new scheme was evolved. 

On the strength of some of the air- 
lines’ desires, Convair is lining up sup- 
plies and parts for 100 more of the 
planes. They range in cost from $400,- 
000 to $700,000, depending on equip- 
ment. The finance company will lease 
these to the lines—with an option to buy 
during the term of the lease. Purchase 
price will be cost less depreciation. 
¢ Customers’ Pool—Another angle to 
the lease arrangement is the setting up 
of a pool of Convair-Liners. For every 
10 planes that an airline leases, Convair 
Equipment will keep one plane on tap 
in the pool for that line to call on to 

meet peak loads or service emergencies. 
Rental from the pooled planes will be 
“only expenses and a fair return on the 
investment.” 
¢ Up to the Airline—The plan recalls the 
equipment-trust financing set up by 
Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, with 
Colonial Trust Co. as trustee (BW— 
May29’48,p88). One big obstacle to 
such financing projects has been the 
trustee’s tear of getting nicked, as the 
plane owner, for heavy damages in case 
of accidents. Under the Convair Equip- 
ment setup, the airline operating the 
equipment would take the responsibility. 

Consolidated Vultee isn’t ready yet 

with details as to where the $50-million 
is coming from. They will probably be 
out within 30 days. Some observers say 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
will move slowly on the project—but 
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YOU CAN CUT 
YOUR 
TURNING COSTS 


for instance... 


Here is a typical example of the effective 
use of Carbide Cutting Tools on a Jones 
& Lamson #3 Ram Type Turret Lathe. 
This cap screw is completely machined 
from SAE X-1335 bar stock in | minute. 
The turning cut, taken at 1500 RPM 
(Approx. 450 SFM) with .O1S” FEED, 
requires in excess of 16 HORSEPOWER. 
Depth of cut is .205”". 


Send for our folder “One A Minute” 
which describes this operation in detail, 
and contains vital information for any- 








your lathes have the 
Power, Rigidity and 
Spindle Speeds to 
use Carbide Tools 
effectively 





one contemplating the purchase of a 
Turret Lathe, or wishing to better his 
turning operations. 


YOU CANNOT COMPETE with production like this with ma- 


chines less powerful, less rigid. 


Jones & Lamson Lathes guarantee your investment. 

They anticipate the future in metal turning. 

They are built with great reserves of ruggedness. 

They are powered to meet even more than today’s requirements 
for the effective use of carbide tools. 

Let a Jones & Lamson engineer study your turning operations. 
He will be able to make recommendations that will improve 


your profit picture. He has for others. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic 
Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Optical 
Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 


Lathes - 
Machines - 
Comparators - 
Chasers - Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 


i) 


Automatic Thread Grinders - 





Jones & sii eal 
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| General Electric Co. ! 
Section A684-2 t 
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} Schenectady 5, N. Y. ! 
i Please mail me a sample copy of the G-E | 
Arc Welding Manual without cost or obli- 
| ation, with details on how | can arrange ] 
" = a FREE SHOWING of the film. (Extra 
, copies at regular manual price—$!.25.) 
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GENERAL‘: ) ELECTRIC 








Today’s arc welding offers the key 
men in your plant unprecedented 
opportunities to cut costs... im- 
prove quality...lick difficult pro- 
duction problems. Get them the 
latest facts on this versatile in- 
dustrial tool now! 

Ir’s EASy—General Electric, as a 
service to industry, has prepared the 
facts for you in visual terms that are 
easy-to-take...linger in the memory. 
Here's what the arc welding 

program offers: 


LA fact-packed manual, describing 
practical applications of electric arc 
processés...production feats. With- 
out sales bias, it surveys the field 
authoritatively. 
2. A full-color, sound motion picture, 
running thirty minutes, which shows 
arc welding increasing production 
and cutting costs in plants like yours. 
3. Fully-illustrated highlights booklets, 
for individual study and review. 
Convince yourself first— 
We want you to be the judge of what 
these arc welding facts can do. That’s 
why we offer business executives this 
chance to examine the Arc Welding 
Manual without cost. 
Showings Cost You Nothing—With your 
manual, we’ll tell you how to arrange 
for a FREE SHOWING of the film. 















with a concern like Atlas behind it, f- 
nancing probably won't present a major 
problem. 

e Building for Boeing—Atlas Corp., 
which acquired Convair less than a year 
ago, has been quietly busy in diversify- 
ing the company. Almost at the moment 
when Odlum broke the news of the fi- 
nance company, La Motte T’. Cohu, 
president of Convair, announced that 
the San Diego plant had received a sub- 
contract of $5-million and $6-million to 
build 167 nose fuselage sections for 
Boeing Airplane Co. This is the first 
major subcontract taken on by the San 
Diego plant. 

e Air Force Contract—In another direc- 
tion, Convair reports progress in getting 
an Air Force contract to make a military 
version of the Convair-Liner. The mili- 
tary plane would be designated the T- 
29. Glenn L. Martin Co.'s 2-0-2 is also 


in the running for this contract (page 


40). 


R. J. Reynolds Seeks 
$86-Million Capital 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., long 

one of the nation’s three biggest man- 
ufacturers of tobacco products, is about 
to ask the public for $86-million in new 
capital. Reason: The company needs 
more money to carry the larger inven- 
tories which are required by the in- 
crease in sales. 
e Preferred and Debentures—Reynolds 
will soon sell $26-million of new pre- 
ferred stock, and $60-million of 25- 
year debentures. The dividend and in- 
terest rates these securities will carry 
haven’t been disclosed as yet; chances 
are that they won’t be until just be- 
fore the securities are offered for sale. 

According to present plans, holders 

of the company’s outstanding common 
stock will get first crack at the new pre- 
ferred stock. The debentures, however, 
will be offered publicly. And the entire 
operation will be underwritten by a na- 
tionwide investment banking group 
headed by Manhattan’s Dillon, Read & 
Co., and Reynolds & Co. 
e Costly Operation—Carrying larger in- 
ventories has been a costly operation for 
the tobacco company, partly because of 
the higher prices it has had to pay in 
recent years for leaf tobacco (BW—Aug. 
28’48,p69). 

To augment its working funds the 
company sold $49-million of new pre- 
ferred stock back in 1945. But this only 
eased the situation, and since then Rey- 
nolds has found it necessary to finance 
an increasingly large part of its inven- 
tory through bank loans. The company 
plans to use the proceeds from its new 
financing to reduce ‘the short-term loans 
now outstanding (at the close of 1947 
they totaled $100-million). : 


Chartered Ship: 


The Maritime Commis ion 
is cutting down on the nun.be, 
in operation. Reason: The 5 5st. 
war shipping boom is over. 


If you operate a shipping com an 
and all you own is a desk—no shi ps 
December may find you looking fo: an 
other job. 

e New Rules—The Maritime Con nis 

sion, after a sweeping review of world 

shipping requirements, last week 1 

vamped its regulations on ships cliart 

ered to private operators. Here arc its 
ground rules for the nation’s 78 ship. 
pimsg companies: 

OPERATORS WHO DON’T OWN any cargo 
or passenger vessels of their own 
(1,500 gross tons or over) will have 
their charters terminated on Noy. 30. 


OPERATORS WHO DO OWN some slips 
will be limited as to the number they 
may charter from the commission— 
according to set ratios of chartered to 
privately owned ships. Anything now 
chartered beyond that ratio must be 
returned by Dec. 1. 


e Ratios—The number of chartered ships 
allowed operators will vary according to 














Heads Accountants 


Percival F. Brundage, partner in Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., New York, is the new 
president of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. Brundage was elected last week 
at the 61st annual meeting of the A.LA. in 
Chicago. T. Coleman Andrews, partner in 
an accounting firm bearing his name, and 
J. William Hope, chairman of the board of 
examiners of the institute, were elected 
A.LA., vice-presidents. 
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the kind of ships they own. They may 
have: two chartered Liberty vessels to 
each Liberty or similar ship actually 
owned; four chartered (any type) to 
each Victory, C-1, or C-2 owned; three 
chartered (any type) to each Cl-MAV]1 
owned; five chartered (any type) to 
each C-3 owned. 

The commission has clamped down 
on operators who act as agents for for- 
eign shipping companies that compete 
with U.S. lines. They are automatically 
barred from chartering any vessels at all 
_though the commission left a loophole 
permitting exceptions in individual cases 
under certain circumstances. Also on the 
disqualified list are those U. S. operators 
who own or charter foreign-registered 
vessels. 

e Affects Many—The new regulations 
apply to all U.S. operators, and directly 
affect nearly half of them. 

There are 13 companies which own 
no ships of their own but operate 54 
chartered vessels all told. These com- 
panies will either have to buy some ships 
or go out of the shipping business. 
Nearly a quarter of the remaining oper- 
ators will have to turn in a total of some 
50 chartered ships to pare the number 
down within legal bounds. The commis- 
sion thinks that this will reduce the 
ships out on charter to 451. 

The commission didn’t spring its rul- 
ings without warning. Last April it ruled 
that there would be no more vessels 
chartered to nonowners. 
¢ Background—Here’s what lies behind 
last week’s drastic moves: 

(1) The unusually heavy postwar de- 
mand for shipping is leveling off. 

(2) Foreign shipping has been rebuilt 
to near prewar levels—in some cases 
above 1939 figures. 

(3) The number of ships owned pri- 
vately by U.S. operators has been stead- 
ily increasing—many operators chartered 
ships merely until surplus ships which 
they had bought had been recondi- 
tioned. Last January the shipping lines 
were operating 1,128 ships on artes, 
1,003 privately owned ships. This ratio 
has now changed to 586 chartered ships, 
1,198 privately owned. 

(4) Private operators have got back 
many ships that were requisitioned dur- 
ing the war. 
¢ Rate Softening—Steady increases in 
ocean freight capacity available, coupled 
with decreased demand, has brought 
signs of rate softening. The commission 
hopes that limiting the number of chart- 
ered ships will bring about some meas- 
ure of protection for the operator with 
a heavy investment in ships of his own. 
The commission points out, however, 
that-in any case its ability to charter 
ships expires Feb. 28, 1949, with the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act. So the com- 
mission’s current orders merely speed up 
the day of reckoning for nonowning 
Operators. 
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MARSH & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 
Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Boston 
Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolie 
Superior Duluth St. Paul St. Louis 
Los Angeles Phoenix Seattle Portland 
Vancouver Montreal Havana London 


















































‘BROAD MARKETS 
REQUIRE ‘BROAD (OVERAGE 


EACH WORKING DAY, the representatives of this nation- 
wide security organization discuss portfolio changes with 
important institutional and private investors in all parts 
of the country. 


This broad and continuous investor contact enables 
Blyth & Co., Inc. to effect widespread distribution of 
new issues and, through secondary offerings, of out- 
standing issues of securities. 


The officers of this Company will be pleased to discuss 
with corporations and individuals the advantages of 
“Blyth Distribution”. 


BLYTH & Co.. INC. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Securities 








New York -« San Francisco « Cutcaco - Los ANGELES 
SEATTLE + PorTLAND 
BOSTON + SPRINGFIELD + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND «+ LOUISVILLE 


DALLAS * HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS + ROCK ISLAND 
OAKLAND + EUREKA «+ SACRAMENTO + PASADENA + SAN DIEGO + SAN JOSE 
FRESNO + BEVERLY HILLS + SPOKANE 
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‘VULCAN ne | 
RIBBONS SURE MAKE 


A OFERENCE ! : 


THEY WOULO 24 
THEYRE MADE BY 
ROYTYPE / 








Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED{ 
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The Story of Commodity Price “Spreads 

-———~-Beginning of Year-——_, This Week —__-__. 

Nearby Distant Nearby Distant 

Futures Futures Spread Futures Futures Spread 
MOM BE TA $2.96  $2.594 —$0.363 $2.233 $2.153 —$0.17) 
GS a aw oe eth 2.52 1.94% —.57% 1.36 1.403 +.)43 
| ESE rere 1.18% 93% —.24} 72% 733 + 005 
ESS ee eee 3790 = .3480 —.0310 3590 =.3075 —.0515 
SS ae 2212 = .2036 —.0176 2164 .1969 —.0195 
© ee 3623 =—.3139 —.0484 3134 = .3044.  —.()990) 
Cottonseed Oil.... 300 .2693 —.0307 2020 ~=.1770 —.(25() 
SS err .2647 = .2675 = +.0028 atti =|) («8765 —.0012 
ie eta, 2990 ~=—-.2495 —.0495 2398  .2165 —.0233 
Es iix's & 6 oat doe 2170 ~=—.1995 —.0175 2160 2135 —.(045 
BE A tka y ke eas 0520 =.0485 —.0035 0522 .0490 —.0032 
ARRON tr 58 1.85 1.70 —.1500 1610 1.645 +.035 


Futures Herald Stable Prices 


Commodity markets no longer foresee sharp downturns in 
values in months ahead. Some drops already have taken place, 
30 spreads between near and distant deliveries nearly vanish. 


Most of the commodity markets have 
finally stopped betting against them- 
selves. In fact, some of them are scarce- 
ly betting at all any more. 

The big spreads between near and 

distant futures have closed up within 
the past few months (table, above). 
That means traders expect the prices of 
most commodities to- stay just about 
where they are now. 
e Negative and Positive Spreads—You 
can figure the spread for any commod- 
ity by subtracting the price of nearby 
futures contracts from the price of dis- 
tant futures. In a time of stable prices, 
distant futures usually sell a shade above 
the nearby contracts; that is, there is a 
small positive spread. 

But when traders think a drastic 
change in prices is on the way, the big 
spreads start showing up. If prices are 
expected to rise, these big spreads are 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 150.7 155.4 157.7 145.8 
Railroad. 47.1 48.8 49.4 41.1 
Utility... 69.4 70.8 70.8 74.0 


Bonds 
Industrial 96.6 97.8 97.7 102.7 
Railroad. 86.6 86.8 86.3 86.5 
Utility... 94.4 94.4 95.2 102.3 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











positive. If the traders are looking for a 
break in the market, the spreads are 
negative. 

© Long Predicted—For the better part 
ot two years after the war, the spreads 
were negative; and most of them were 
big. Traders were betting that a price 
decline had to come sometime, and 
they were taking no chances on being 
caught in distauxt futures. Consequently, 
nearby contracts brought wide premi- 
ums (or distant deliveries sold at dis- 
counts). 

The cautious traders were wrong for 
a long time. A spill in commodity prices 
early in 1947 proved a false alarm. And 
the short corn crop that year sent prices 
skyrocketing again. But, the — sa 
prices went, the more certain the final 
break became. 

This year’s huge wheat and corm 
crops turned the trick for grains. Big 
soybean, flax, peanut, and cottonseed 
yields did the same thing to fats and 
oils. 

e Government Supports—Today, _ the 
nature of many of the commodity mar- 
kets has changed. The federal govern- 
ment’s support policy is the dominat- 
ing feature. Some commodities, such as 
corn, wheat, and cotton, are supported 
at the farm level. Others—potatoes and 
flaxseed for example—are supported at 
terminal markets. Either way, the sup- 
get price rules the market. Buyers 1 

use to pay more; sellers refuse to ac 

cept less. 

This eliminates differences of opin- 
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ion. And there can’t be much specula- 
tive activity where there’s no difference 
of opinion. Hence, nearby and distant 
futures alike have closed up at the sup- 
port levels. 

e Some Premiums—In a few cases, trad- 
ers now seem to feel that prices have 
been knocked down too far. They are 
willing to pay a slight premium on con- 
tracts calling for delivery next year. 
[hey assume that supports will protect 
them against big losses, while exports 
and domestic demand might reduce sup- 
plies enough to tighten prices a little 


before the contract is due to expire. 

But there are «still markets where 
tight spot situations pull the nearby de- 
liveries up to sizable premiums over the 
distant futures. In coffee and cocoa, for 
instance, the premiums on nearby con- 
tracts are bigger now than they were at 
the start of the year. These are imported 
commodities. They are not covered by 
the government’s support program. And 
traders are afraid that by next spring 
or summer economic conditions in this 
country may not continue to support 
the present record demand. 





Technically, Wall Street still is 
in the midst of a bull market. But 
you would have a hard time finding 
a sadder bunch of bulls than those 
that roam the range of the New 
York Stock Exchange these days. 

This week, the market had an- 
other one of its disastrous Mondays. 
And although it pulled itself to- 
gether later in the week, it showed 


(1) Adjusted for stock splitups. *Registered in 





Blue Mondays Bog the Bulls 


1942-46 % Loss 
Bull Market Subsequent 1948 This From 1948 

Industrial Common Stocks High Low High Week High 
Dow-Jones Average......... 212.50 163.12 193.16 175.99 8.9% 
i. ok secheeneneh $63 .37 *$25 .00 37.13 30.88 18.2 
Asierican Can... . 2.2. cceses 112.12 75.25 92.75 81.50 12.1 
American Smelting & Ref.... 73.75 *46.75 68 .00 55.00 19.1 
American Tobacco.......... 100.25 *54.25 69.75 60.00 14.0 
Anaconda Copper.......... 51.87 *30.50 41.25 34.63 16.1 
Bethlehem Steel (1)......... 38.25 25.50 38.00 34.50 9.2 
NS PE ee 57.75 *38 .00 44.63 40.50 9.3 
Chrysler Corp. (1)........-. 70.50 37 .62 65.75 55.00 16.4 
Ore rrr 227 .00 161 .00 188.88 169.00 10.5 
General Electric. ........... 52.00 *31.75 43.00 37.88 11.9 
General Foods............. 56.12 *34.00 41.00 36.75 10.4 
General Motors............ 80.37 47.75 65 .00 59.00 9.2 
Gimbel Brothers (1)........ 55.12 16.50 25.00 20.00 20.0 
te eee ee 88.50 *47 25 64.00 57 .88 9.6 
DEAN ccna svat dhweane 78.00 57.50 81.00 67.25 17.0 
Int'l. Harvester (1)......... 34.00 23.37 34.25 26.75 21.9 
Johns-Manville (1)......... 55.87 *33.25 42.25 33 .63 20.4 
Montgomery Ward......... 104.25 *47 .25 65 .00 53.25 18.1 
Paramount Pictures (1)..... 39.62 *18.25 26.38 20 .88 20.9 
Sears Roebuck (1).......... 49.62 30.12 42.25 37.75 10.7 
SE ERS 60.8 06.0 800 eeeee 55 .00 *21.63 29 25 23.12 21.0 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 78.75 61.62 92.88 73.50 20.9 
de a Pe ers ee 41.12 *29.25 36.88 29.38 20.3 
Union Carbide (1).......... 41.62 29.75 43.00 39.00 9.3 
United Air Lines. .......... 54.25 11.13 19.25 11.13 42.2 
ated Pruit (1).......0c0%eee 53.62 41.50 58.50 50.25 14.1 
DE NINE Go 9 sis a a'4% 0 cbs 80.00 *38.50 49.63 42.88 13.6 
OS Sees res 97 .37 61.62 83.50 77.25 7.$ 
Westinghouse Electric (1)... . 39.75 21.12 33.25 26.13 21.4 

Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average......... 68 .31 41.16 64.95 57.45 11.6 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe... $121.00 $66 .00 120.63 115.13 4.6 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 83.00 40.50 62.00 51.25 17.3 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 66 .87 *37 .00 45.25 37 .00 18.2 
Great Northern (Pfd.)...... 64.00 34.50 50.88 40.50 20.4 
teenie Contra)... sce 45.50 18.12 42.38 34.25 19.2 
Louisville & Nashville (1)... 72.25 *38.50 50.00 43.75 12.5 
New York Central.......... 33.75 12.00 18.50 15.75 14.9 
Pennsylvania.............. 47.50 15.00 22.13 17.75 19.8 
Southern Pacific............ 70.00 34.50 62.38 55.13 11.6 
SS er 65 .00 28.00 50.25 41.50 17.4 
Union Pacific (1). .........- 84.25 60.00 96.25 87.00 9.6 


no signs of starting a real upward 
movement. 

At Monday’s close, the industrial 
average was down 8.9% from the 
1948 bull-market top. The rails 
were off 11.6%. But among indi- 
vidual issues, many of the losses 
were far more severe. 

Here is how 40 represeniative is- 
sues have made out lat: 


1948. 
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NORTHERN 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
TRAVELLING 


CRANES 


Assembly and fabrication work can 
be done more quickly and accurately 
when you team your processing ma- 
chines with NORTHERN OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC TRAVELLING CRANES, to 
short-cut time delays. Northern Cranes 
range from 1 to 100 tons capacity— 
have safe, dependable controls for 
higher speed operation—comprise 
our 50 years of experience as crane 
builders. 
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NORTHERN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
2615 ATWATER ST. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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THE OVER-AGE WORKER will be a key issue in contract talks now that... 


You Must Bargain on Pensions 


Federal court decides—in a case involving Inland Steel— 
that employee benefits are subject to collective bargaining under 
Taft-Hartley law. Way now open for union drives in 1949. 


A federal court decision last week may 
make pensions a bigger issue than wages 
in the next bargaining round. 

The decision came via the U.S. Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals in Chicago, in a 
case involving the Inland Steel Co. and 
the United Steelworkers of America 
(C.1.0.). The court unanimously backed 
a National Labor Relations Board order 
that pensions and retirement benefits, 
like wages and hours, are within the 
realm of collective bargaining. 
e Boss Must Discuss—Under this signifi- 
cant ruling the employer must: (1) at 
least discuss a pension plan if the union 
includes it in bargaining demands; (2) 
bargain with the union before making 
changes in any pension plan already in 
effect—whether or not the pension is a 
part of the union contract. 


94 


At the same time, the court repeated 

an old warning: Unions whose officers 
haven’t filed non-Communist afhdavits 
can’t use the service of NLRB. The 
court said (2-to-1) that the affidavit re- 
quirement in the /aft-Hartley law is 
constitutional. 
e Conditions of Employment—Unless 
reversed later on, the sweeping ruling 
opens the collective-bargaining door to 
union demands for pensions and similar 
employee benefits. That would include 
vacations, safety and health measures, 
seniority rights, inplant feeding. The 
court held that these “are recognized as 
included in the bargaining requirements 
of the [Taft-Hartley] act, but are not 
specifically referred to.” 

Some of these benefits “could prop- 
erly be designated as ‘wages,’ and 


they are all ‘conditions of en: ploy. 
ment’.” Hence, they are Clearly a part 
of collective bargaining in the court, 
opinion. 

¢ To Congress?—Inland Steel is aj) ¢q\. 
ing the case to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
If no reversal comes there on appeal, 
management is expected to seck tclief 
in Congress. 

The Senate-House “watchdog” com. 
mittee already has seriously thought 
about restricting bargaining on welfare 
programs. It plans to include recommen. 
dations on this issue in its required te. 
port to Congress on Mar. 1. (As things 
stand now, the T-H law regulates, to 
some extent, the administration of 
union welfare funds, including pen. 
sions.) : 

e Hartley’s View—But how far the 
“watchdog” group will go isn’t clear as 
yet. Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., commit. 
tee vice-chairman, favors a return to the 
original wording of the House version of 


the T-H law. This would limit com- 


pulsory collective bargaining to “discus- 
sions of wages, hours, work require- 
ments, promotions and _ discharge 
practices, safety rules and regulations, 
vacation policies—and nothing clse.” 
But since Hartley is retiring from Cong. 
ress at the end of his term (Dec. 31), his 
recommendations may not be the 
“watchdog” committee’s final word. 

Instead, the committee may decide to 
leave pensions in the field of bargaining 
—but regulate them so as to assure sound 
plans and to protect the equity of indi- 
vidual workers. 

Management views, as expressed at 
“watchdog” committee hearings, favor 
removing pensions and other benefits 
from compulsory collective bargaining. 
Management’s reason: Pension plans 
should be based on carefully made ac- 
tuarial studies—not hammered out at a 
bargaining table. 

e Inland’s Program—inland Steel put its 
retirement plan in effect at its Chicago 
Heights and Indiana Harbor plants in 
1936—before the advent of the United 
Steelworkers. It was never made a part 
of the union contract, and its provisions 
were never discussed with the union 
During the war, Inland suspended its 
65-year retirement rule because of the 
tight manpower situation. The present 
dispute dates back two years, when In- 
land reactivated the 65-year age limit 
and retired 224 employees. With living 
costs high, some didn’t want to quit 
work. That’s when the union stepped in. 

The Steelworkers demanded the right 
to bargain over the physical fitness of 
each emplovee who balked at retire 
ment. It also insisted that the pension 
plan be made a part of the union con- 
tract, hence subject to collective bar- 
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W hat makes one man 
worth $40,000—another 
only $4,000 . . . this 
book tells... 


chapters give 
you a blueprint 
for executive success: 


Are You Eager Enough to Advance? 
1, How to Build a Fire under Your- 


selt 

2. How to Run a Trial Balance of 
the Rewards and Penalties of 
Advancement 


What Does a $40,000-a-year Executive 
Have That a $4,000-a-year Executive 
Doesn't Have—Besides More Yachts? 
3. He Develops an Executive Per- 
sonality 
. He Employs This Personality as 
the Springboard for His Human- 
relations Principles 
5. He Thinks More 
Creatively 
. He Makes Decisions 
More Efficiently 
. He Resolves Anxie- 
ties More Readily 
. He Budgets Time 
More Intelligently 
. He Studies More— 
and Enjoys It More 
. He Instructs More 
Dynamically 
- He Can Communi- 
cate More Effectively 
2. He Takes Responsi- 
bility More Easily 


On This Scale, Rate Yourself as an ex- 
ecutive 
13. See Yourself as Others See You 


You Have Demonstrated Executive Abil- 
ity. Are You Advancing as fast as You 
Should? 
14. An Adroit Promotion Campaign 
for You, Inc. 
. Over the Fence the Grass is 
Often Greener 
5. Close-ups of Some Fast-climbing 
Current Executives and How 
They Do It 


This philosophy has helped 
over 3,000 key executives 


HOWARD SMITH’S practical philosophy 
in DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY has helped over 3,000 key execu- 
tives get where they are today. His 
close relationship with these successful 
leaders, plus his own 25 years experi- 
ence in dealing with leadership prob- 
lems in business and industry, make 
Howard Smith ideally qualified to aid 
you in developing your executive 
ability. 


THIS BOOK provides a_ blueprint 
that shows how you can win executive 
suceess. It gives a clearcut working 
plan whereby you may direct the same 
efforts and thinking which you now 
expand daily toward the specific goal 
f improving your executive ability. 
This book helps you make every work- 
ng day a stride toward your own most 
hallenging goal. 








How to cultivate your 
top executive qualities. 


. . and win success faster in the upper brackets 














This offer is open 


to any manin 


chances for 


advancement 





TOP EXECUTIVES aren’t born. 
Self-made mostly. 


made. 


They’re 
Though they rise 


along different routes, the steps to their success 


are similar. 
observe a particular pattern of con- 


action... 


They follow a definite course of 


duct ... develop certain attitudes and habits— 
and because they press on, they arrive at the 
top—as planned. 


Now you can take this proven route to executive success 


Here is a practical, inspiring book 
which brings you this amazing success 
formula. It outlines a specific, detailed 
plan for cultivating the qualities which 
mark the top-flight business leader 
today—illuminating each point with 
intimate on-the-job studies of currently 


ECUTIVE 


outstanding executives. 

Packed with helpful pointers, sug- 
gestions, instructions, concrete facts, as 
well as actual examples, the book tells 
how the up-and-coming executive can 
make the most of his capabilities and 
grow in executive stature. 


DEVELOPING YOUR 


ABILITY 


By HOWARD SMITH 
Personnel Consultant, noted Lecturer and Instructor with Dale Carnegie Institute 


225 pages, 52 x 8, $3.00 


Where does the kind drive for success that achieves 
real results come from’ This book shows you because it 
embodies and evaluates the discussions on this subject of 
more than 5,000 current top-notch executives. ese excit- 
ing stories will fill you with zest for advancing yourself. 


How high do you rate in executive qualities? 


DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY provides a 
self-rating scale whereby you can discover things about 
yourself and your own power that will start you on the 
right, the direct, road to becoming a successful executive. 
Howard Smith helps you find out what to do and how to 
do it to develop your executive ability. Shows you that 
executive genius is not a quality one 
is born with, but the result of concen- 
trated effort along the right lines. 


business who wants 
to improve his 


ability and his 


Company 


* SAVE! 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 N.Y. 


Please send me Smith's DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE ABIL 
ITY for 10 days’ examination on approval. Within 10 days I will 
remit $3.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid.* 


WOME Socccke sett esnwecdcepee ae BW 16-2-48 


We pay postage and packing charges if you send cash 
with your order. Same return privilege. 


Some useful facts this 
book gives you: 


@ how to plan advancement @ the secret of 
executive personality @ 3 best ways for im- 
proving personality @ 11 ways to put over 
your personality @ 24 guideposts to produc- 
tive thinking @ 11 aids for making decisions 
@ 11 steps for handling worries @ how to 
budget time most efficiently ©@ tested tech- 
niques for giving instructions @ how to talk 
to groups effectively @ how to handle re- 
sponsibility @ how to give yourself publicity— 
and many others. 


cesseeseees Just clip and mail COU POM saeseeeer anes 
























FOR REAL PROTECTION 
ENCLOSE YOUR PROPERTY 


" Reclath lente 


Unauthorized entry is effectively pre- 
vented by sturdy, tamper-proof Realock* 
Fence. Made of steel wire, heavily gal- 
vanized, this low cost, weather-resistant 
fence guards your property 24 hours 
a day. 

Estimates for fence material ready for 
erection or covering complete installation 
by trained crews, available 
without obligation. Write our 
nearest office. 


*Trade-name of The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corp. and subsidiaries. 
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BRIGHTEN 
Blue Mondays 


@ Over week ends, when windows have been 
closed or the air conditioning has been shut off, 
office air gets stale and lifeless. 

This taxes efficiency, brings on fatigue, 

causes clerical errors among employees. 


@ The Sperry Corporation solve this problem 
with Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener. They say: 
“Air on Monday mornings was heavy, depressing. 

Airkem Service has made our office pleasant 

to work in, not only Monday but every day.” 


@ Try Airkem Air Freshening Service 
at our expense. Look for Airkem in your 
phone book or write us at 

7 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


> Dirkem_ 


FOR AIR OF QUALITY 
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Birth of a Joint Social Security Plan 


John Cotter (left), of C.I.O.’s United Auto 
Workers, and Edgar F. Kaiser, Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. vice-president and general manager, 
last week signed the auto industry’s first 
agreement on a jointly run social security 
plan. It will go into effect Oct. 1 at Willow 
Run, and will cover 11,000 members of 
U.A.W.’s Kaiser-Frazer Local 142. Major 
benefits include a $2,000 company-financed 
life insurance policy for each employee; $15- 
a-week sickness and accident benefits for up 
to 13 weeks; prepaid hospitalization up to a 


The program will be run 
by a management-union board of trustees, 
Costs will be met from a fund created by 
company payments amounting to 5¢ per 


maximum $150. 


hour worked by each employee. As_ the 
fund builds up, other benefits will be added 
The social security plan replaces the forme: 
K-F production bonus program for em 
ployees (BW—Jun.19’48,p106). It is a part 
of a broad program being sought by 
U.A.W. for all auto industry contracts 
(BW—Jun.19’48,p107). 





gaining. When Inland refused, the 
union hailed it before NLRB on a 
charge of refusal to bargain. Although 
the case was filed in pre-I-H days (when 
non-Communist afhdavits weren’t re- 
quired), NLRB didn’t get around to 
the case until this year. It upheld the 
union with an order requiring Inland 
Steel to bargain on the pension issue— 
but made the order conditional on Steel- 
worker officers filing non-Communist 
affidavits within 30 days. 

e Setback for Both Sides—The Steel- 
workers’ president Philip Murray re- 
fused to comply, on principle, and the 
union decided to make a constitutional 
test of the affidavit requirement. Inland 
Steel also appealed the NLRB decision, 
contending that “it is not required 
under terms of the [T-H] act” to “‘bar- 
gain concerning a retirement and pen- 
sion plan.” 

The court decision came as a setback 
for both union and employer. It leaves 
the situation at Inland unchanged as 
long as the union does not comply with 
the T-H law. But other companies 
whose unions are in compliance are on 
the spot: If the union demands it, 
they’ve got to bargain on pensions—at 
any rate until there's either (1) a change 
in the court order, or (2) a change in 
the law. 


Deadlock Continues 
In Refinery Walkout 


Efforts to end the four-week Califor 
nia oil refinery strike wil! be resumed 
next week by federal and state concilia 
tors. So far there is no sign of any 
change in the bargaining deadlock be 
tween major employers and C.1.0.’s Oil 
Workers International Union. 

Employers are sticking to their “fina 
offer” of a 124¢ hourly wage ?-—" 
The union originally asked for 22¢, 
bring the California scale up to a 
rates in Texas and the East. It has 
offered to settle for 19¢ retroactive ti 
Sept. 1, and 174¢ retroactive from Sept 
1 to July 3 

The oil strike was one of two im 
portant West Coast tieups studied thi 
week by Cyrus Ching, director of thc 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Sern 
ice. The other was the continuing 
C.1.0. longshoremen’s strike on_ the 
hiring-hall issue (BW—Sep.11'48,p105 

Ching visited the West Coast on 4 
routine trip, scheduled before eithe 
major strike developed. While there, 
he took time out to talk over oil and 
dock labor problems, but didn’t inter- 
vene personally in the disputes. 
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Small Union Loses 


Plant-guard walkout at 
Briggs folds. Reason: U. A. W. 
withdrew backing. Failure may 
retard splinter organizing. 


Assembly lines of two major auto 
companies—Chrysler and Packard— 
rolled again this week after a 15-day 
shutdown. The stoppage was caused by 
a strike at Briggs Mig. Co. 

The Briggs tieup ended when the 
striking independent Plant Guard 
Workers of America accepted the com- 
pany’s contract terms. Briggs said the 
terms were “the same in every detail as 
those offered on the eve of the strike.” 
eLesson—The failure of the plant 
guards’ walkout emphasizes an im- 
portant fact for the auto industry: Minor 
unions can pull off strikes in auto plants 
only if the C.I.O.’s United Auto Work- 
ers want them to. U.A.W. backed the 
P.G.W.A. strike for two weeks. When 
it withdrew, the strike flopped. 

This fact is expected to slow down 
new organizing efforts of plant-guard 
unions in the auto industry (BW-—Sep. 
1$’48,p116). Its lesson is not likely to be 
lost on small groups of craftsmen who 
have been thinking about bolting 
U.A.W. to set up A.F.L. crafts units. 
¢ Background—Briggs plant guards 
struck two weeks ago in a dispute over 
union demands that the company pay 
for: (1) 15 minutes of “preparatory 
time” before the start of a shift, and (2) 
week-end work at premium rates. The 
union lost on both points. The com- 
pany agreed to continue paying for five 
minutes of “‘preparatory time” daily, as 
provided in an expired contract. It made 
other minor concessions—all offered be- 
fore the strike. 

The plant-guard union represents 170 
workers in eight Briggs plants. It was 
able to shut down production of auto 
bodies only because 25,000 U.A.W. 
members observed its picket lines. 

By the end of last week, the number 
of U.A.W. members idle had climbed 
to 100,000-—including Chrysler and 
Packard workers laid off due to the short- 
age of bodies. Other U.A.W. members 
in plants that supply parts to Chrysler 
and Packard had received layoff notices. 
Lost wages of U.A.W. members had 
topped $9-million. 
¢Not Worth the Candle—Result: 
U.A.W. decided that backing another 
union’s “petty” fight with management 
wasn’t, in this case, worth the price. It 
served an ultimatum on P.G.W.A.: If 
the independent did not settle with 
Briggs at once, U.A.W. production 
workers would cross the picket lines. 
P.G.W.A. signed with Briggs within a 
matter of hours—at Briggs’ terms. 
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Wh are the better informed 


addressing machi 


to the 


users everywhere changing 


addressing system? 


1. Any typist with any standard typewriter can stencil your addresses into 
Elliott address cards and thus keep your mailing list up-to-date every day. 


2. With the Elliott Addressing System a typist can stencil and prepare for 
filing from four to seven Elliott address cards in the same time it takes to 
emboss and assemble one old-fashioned card index metal address plate 


with an old-fashioned embossing machine. 


$45 ADDRESSERETTE 


3. For mailing lists of a few hundred 
names, Elliott offers this new $45.00 
Addresserette into which the ad- 
dresses are tray loaded and tray un- 
loaded 125 at a time. 








4. For straight address work, Elliott 
offers this new $185.00 addressing 
machine. It automatically feeds and 
addresses envelopes, post cards and 
other forms at a speed of 125 per 
minute which is from three to five 
times faster than any competing ad- 
dressing machine in its price class. 


S. For large Mail Order, Public Utility, Publishers, etc., Elliott makes more 
than 100 different sizes and models of addressing machines ranging in price 
from $500.00 to $15,000.00. They accomplish results that no competing 
addressing machines can accomplish. 


6. The mechanical engineers of America’s biggest concerns bring their 
ptoblems to Cambridge, Mass., and in the majority of cases they discard 
old-fashioned mechanical addressing equipment and install better, faster, 
more versatile Elliott Addressing Machines. 


7. And, it’s not difficult to change to the Elliott System. Because Elliott 
supplies the stencilled address cards in special filing trays to fit your present 
metal address plate filing cabinets at a charge of only 2¢ per address — and 
Elliott makes a cash allowance for old-fashioned addressing equipment 


thus displaced. 


We have two very interesting 
pocket size booklets that we 
would like to send to you. 
THE 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. 9-C, 151 Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


With Branch Offices tn all large cities 























































Used by America’s Leading Industries— 


INTERLAKE 
CHEMICALS 











WN AA 
For Example: The paint indus- 
try uses Interlake Benzol, Toluol and 
Xylol in paints, lacquers and enamels. 


INTERLAKE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: Cleveland - Branch Offices: 
Boston - Chicago + Los Angeles - Seattle 





















FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST .... 


Food 
Machinery 
Chooses 


liveability 













Executive 
offices of 
nationwide 
concern 


Food Machinery Corp... a Santa Clara County pioneer 


Besides its general executive offices, Food Machinery Corp. operates two division 
plants in Santa Clara County. Many years ago, this enterprising concern recognized 
Santa Clara County's many decentralized industrial advantages, plus a high degree 
of liveability that means plus production. During the past 5 years 74 new companies 
have established plants in this area. 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY tells a different 
kind of story. Write on your 
business letterhead. No cost 
or obligation. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
Dept, W, San Jose 23, Calif. 


SANTA CLARA 





COUNTY err: 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR Vincent P. 
Ahearn guides Safety Conference in its 


Full-Dress Study 
Of Industrial Accidents 


The next administration—no matte: 

whose it is—will be handed a ready-made 

lan in 1949 for dealing with the prob 
on of industrial accidents. Work on it 
got under way this week at the opening 
session of the National Conference on 
Industrial Safety in Washington (B\\ 
Sep.25’48,p102). Vincent P. Ahearn 
(picture), labor-wise executive secretary 
of the National Sand & Gravel Assn 
heads up the project as executive direc 
tor of the conference. 
e Eliminating Waste, Suffering—| hic 
conference’s over-all goal: to find a way 
to eliminate the waste in dollars and 
human suffering caused by work injuries 
President Truman called the prelim 
nary session of the conference to map 
the fields of study and to name commit 
tees for a six-months’ investigation of 
industrial safety problems. 

Scope of the project is suggested by 

the names of the seven committees that 
lave been put to work: (1) Programs and 
Services; (2) Research; (3) Analysis and 
Use of Accident Records; (4) Enginee: 
ing; (5) Laws and Regulations; (( 
Labor-Management Cooperation; and 
(7) Education for Safety. 
e Spring Conference—Ahearn’s job dur 
ing the next six months will be to keep 
tabs on the committees—and to prod 
them on, if necessary. 

The policy-making conference will » 
convened in Washington next March 
31 and April 1. It will include mor 
than 750 invited guests—representatives 
of industry, labor, government, educa 
tional and civic organizations, trad 
associations, safety organizations, and 
insurance groups. The Fal report to b 
submitted to the White House will b 
approved by the full conference. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 


ese 





PpOLITICAL-SPENDING curbs on unions in 
the Taft-Hartley law were upheld last 
week in New Haven federal court. A 

inters’ local was fined $800 for using 
union money to buy radio time and 
newspaper ads in a political campaign. 
A.F.L. will appeal for a court test. 


RECENT WAGE INCREASES in labor con- 
tracts include: Ansco Div. of General 
Aniline & Film, and A.F.L. Chemical 
Workers, 14¢ to 2,900 production work- 
ers; California’s Union Oil, and Inde- 

ndent Union of Petroleum Workers, 
124¢ to 1,089 workers; Jones & Laugh- 
lin, 12¢ to 18¢ for C.1.0. Steelworkers 
at the Benson, N. Y., iron mines. 


JOHN L. LEwIs’ backing in the Mine 
Workers is more solid than ever, thanks 
to U.M.W.’s pension program (BW— 
Sep.18’48,p120). Lewis and his hand- 
picked officers have been nominated for 
re-election, without opposition, to serve 
until March 31, 1953. But Lewis might 
retire earlier because of his health. 


C.1.0. AUTO WORKERS’ financial affairs are 
in the “soundest condition in.a great 
number of years,” according to a union 
report. Liquid assets totaled $2,032,391 
on Aug. 3l—up $585,437 in three 
months, and the strike fund had $860,- 


red. 


NO RETURN TO A.F.L. is in the cards for 
the Machinists. Their convention in 
Grand Rapids was bitter last week over 
Teamster raiding during the Boeing 
strike (BW —Sep.25’48,p108). A.F.L. 
per capita dues that the union has been 
holding in escrow are to be turned back 
to the union treasury. 


A SIX-WEEK STRIKE at Goodrich’s Mari- 
etta (Ohio) plastic plant ended this 
week. A.F.L.’s Chemical Workers set- 
tled for an 11¢ raise two days after the 
company threatened to close the plant. 


TRUMAN ENDORSEMENT was voted this 
week by the New Jersey Federation of 
Labor, which represents 250,000 A.F.L. 
members. 


SHIPYARD “LEAD MEN’—in charge of 
production gangs—are supervisors under 
the Taft-Hartley act. They can’t be 
members of a union which also includes 
rank-and-file workers. NLRB so ruled 
this- week in the Merrill-Stevens Dry 
Dock & Repair Co. case, brought by 
C.I.0.’s Marine & Shipbuilding Work- 
ers. The decision reversed board policy 
under the old Wagner act. It also will 
be applied in \shetaaing construction, 
and several other industries. 
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033. Two years ago, U.A.W. was in the 
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No TRAFFIC to bother you... no 
mre f onan worry or strain. It’s like having your 

f own clear highway when you travel 
over the smooth, steel rails . . . comfort- 
| ably relaxed in a spacious Coach or 
' ss Pullman on one of Union Pacific's smart 


x SI " Szamlinon 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO © SALT LAKE CITY* LOS ANGELES 


"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
BETWEEN CHICAGO * OGDEN, UTAH» SAN FRANCISCO 


“CITY OF PORTLAND”’ 
BETWEEN CHICAGO * PORTLAND« TACOMA + SEATTLE 


“CITY OF DENVER”’ 
OVERNIGHT—EVERYNIGHT BETWEEN CHICAGO * DENVER 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
BETWEEN ST. LOUIS © KANSAS CITY + DENVER WITH 
THROUGH CARS TO THE WEST COAST 





For travel to and from the West—at its very best 
—Go UNION PACIFIC 
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GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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Milwaukee is another city which uses 
Clarage air handling and condition- 
ing equipment extensively. 

In Milwaukee, you will find Clarage 
installations in the Bankers’ Build- 
ing, Northwestern Mutual Life, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing, Sherman 
Theatre, Zinn Malting, and in the 
Schlitz Brewery, to mention a few. 


Yes, from Maine to California, 
more and more engineers and execu- 
tives are registering a preference for 
the long-lasting economy of the equip- 
ment which Clarage builds. 










Call in a Clarage application engineer... 
consult your phone book for local branch 
office address, or write us at Kalamazoo, Mich, 








Costly “Fringe” 


Invisible labor cost;-— 


— 


vacation, premium pay, othe 
benefits—take 11% of regular 
hourly payroll, survey shows 


The amount that “fringe” costs ; 
to payrolls is a headache—and a puzz! 
to many management-men these da 
They wonder: How big are the frin 
getting? 

The Rhode Island Textile Assn. 
cently analyzed payrolls of 61 textil 
mills to get an answer to this dolla; 
and-cents question. What it learne«| 
should prompt employers to look into 
their invisible pay envelope—the mone 
paid out for time not worked (vacations 
and holidays), for insurance benefits, 
and as premium pay. Here are the high 
lights of the Rhode Island survey: 

The annual cost of fringe benefits in 
contracts which cover 26,166 workcis 
amounts to $17,274,200. Of this, $9.- 
381,000 is a “nonproductive” labor cost; 
it isn’t offset by goods produced. ‘Thi 
remaining $7,893,000 goes into shift 
differentials and premium pay for ove: 
time or week-end work. Management 
does get a return from this in goods 
produced, but at a higher cost per unit 

On an hourly basis, fringe benefits 
cost the 61 mills an average of 14.64¢ 
per employee for each hour the mill is 
running. 

Percentagewise, this amounts to 11% 
of the regular hourly payroll. 

The payroll analysis was made by 
William H. Briggs, Jr. Estimates ar 
based on a 2,000-hour work-year; that’s 
considered standard in the Rhode Island 
textile industry. 

Briggs took into consideration onl) 
those fringe costs that are common in 
Rhode Island textile contracts. He did 
not include pension and retirement pro 
grams, year-end bonus plans, housing 
aid, and company-paid transportation. 
e Cost Breakdowns—Here’s how the 
weighted hourly averages for fringe costs 
break down: 

Vacations, 3.53¢; paid holidays, 
2.36¢; insurance, 2.06¢; overtime and 
other premium pay, 5.5¢; shift differ 
entials, 1.19¢; total, 14.64¢. 

The breakdown by different types of 
mills is: 

Woolen and worsted spinning and 
processing mills showed fringe costs 
totaling 17.51¢ an hour; woolen and 
worsted weaving, 16.74¢; finishing, 
16.70¢; cotton and rayon spinning and 
processing, 14.56¢; cotton and rayon 
spinning and weaving, 13.10¢; narrow 
fabrics and braid, 11.11¢; and Levers 
lace manufacturing, 10.74¢. 

@ Indirect Costs—The analysis did not 
go into another, and indirect, form of 


a: 
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jabor cost: social security taxes, and un- 
employment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation levies. ‘hey definitely be- 
long in the picture. They may add as 
much as 6% of total payroll (BW—Nov. 
22'47,p 108). 

The Automotive & Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers, Inc., Detroit-based trade 
oroup, has also made a study of fringe 
payments. It figured that the total cost 
came to about 12.25¢ an hour (BW— 


S Mar.20’48,p116). 


Employer Must Give 
Pay Facts, Says NLRB 


Management must let a union have 
data it needs to do its full job in repre- 
senting employees on the subject of 
wages. If a company doesn’t do so, it’s 
not bargaining in good faith under the 
(aft-Hartley law. ‘That’s an “unfair 
labor practice.” 

This latest National Labor Relations 
Board interpretation of “bargaining in 
good faith” held employers’ attention 
this week. It came in a case involving 


f Dixie Manufacturing Co., of Columbia, 


lenn., and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (C.1.0.). NLRB 
upheld union charges that (1) the com- 


} pany consistently interfered with union 
| activities, and (2) it refused to bargain 


in good faith with a certified union. 


» The board issued cease-and-desist ord- 
f ers against Dixie on both counts. 

» ¢ Unusual Complaint—Ihe unusual is- 
F sue in the case was the union’s com- 
§ plaint that the boss wouldn’t give out 
; tacts needed for enlightened collective 
; bargaining. 


Amalgamated contended 
that Dixie persistently refused to let 
it have information “relating to pro- 
duction requirements on government 
orders and methods used to calculate in- 


| dividual earnings, pay rates, and incen- 


tive bonuses.” The union needed the 


| figures, it said, for “rational bargaining 


conversations.” 
¢ Whose Business?—Dixie didn’t think 


| so. It argued that the information re- 
| quested was “management’s business— 
f not the union’s.” NLRB disagreed. It 


decided that the union actually did need 


| the information to represent members 
; adequately in wage bargaining. Hence, 
| the board held, management’s action 
| was an “arbitrary neglect of duty”—and 


an unfair labor practice. 





The Pictures——Acme—24 (right); 
Harris & Ewing—38 (left), 98; 
Int. News—32, 55; McGraw-Hill 
World News—112; Soil Conserva- 
tion Service—80, 82; Wide World 
—21, 94. 
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JUMBO SHRIMP—50,000 POUNDS A DAY— 
QUICK-FROZEN WITH ¥vick Refrigeration 


Nearly five hundred Mississippi fishing boats are given a dual service by the Biloxi 
Freezing Co. Here, in the heart of the famous Gulf Coast resort, the boats are each 


other seafoods are then quick-frozen at the 


same busy plant, now in its second season. 


This is another example of what Frick ice- 
making, refrigerating and air conditioning 
equipment can mean to new industries— 


and to old. Let us quote on your cooling 


needs; write, wire, phone or visit 










Psd 


Four of the Five Frick Refrigerating Machines at Biloxi 











A compact motor. 

eeculaly suitable 

oF computing ma- 

chines and other 

apes of motor-driven 
ce equipment. 


Rugged construction 
is a major factor in 
the reliability of this 
motor widely used in 
the field of mechan- 
ized equipment. 


This motor is used exten- 
sively on such products 
as: industrial cleaners, 
agitators. sirens and 
colloid mills. 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 





MOTORS 





FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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‘ Aze HARD TO PLEASE 


Titi; 


Our technicians work tirelessly to lick your 
pulverizing and dust collection problems 
and to see that they stay licked. 


Steeped in a tradition which rejects the 
phrase “good enough”, they are school 
in the philosophy of constructive dissatis- 
faction . . . trained never to “let go” until 
they have given you a MIKRO-PULVER- 
IZER, a MIKRO-ATOMIZER, or a 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR insuring the last 
word in the quality of your product and the 
very last pound in your potential volume. 


It costs you nothing to sample the 
thoroughness of these ef- ———_; 
forts in your behalf. Simply YEARS 
send today for your copy SERVING 
of our Confidential Test INDUSTRY 


Grinding Data Sheet. —— 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chathom Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO-arsiZer 


ise Makers of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR 








YOU Can Have 

the Cleanest Plant 
. . . And SAVE in 
‘ Your Expenditure of 
Sanitation Dollars! 


We can show ¥OU how! 
Write TODAY for 


our new brochure, 
"The Story of Con- 
trolled Sanitation”. 
No obligation. 


nas — i 


2934 Cleveland Bivd. i] 
Louisville 6, Kentucky é 
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UNION LEADERS Lloyd, Buckmaster, and Lanning (left to right) set sights on . . 


Rubber Union Unity 


Even split in convention vote jolts factions together in 
harmony move which forecasts trouble for rubber employers 
in contract bargaining. Union takes stand with C.1.O.’s right-wing 


The rubber industry can expect 

tougher labor relations for the next 12 
months: That’s the real significance of 
the even split between opposing fac- 
tions at last week’s convention of the 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plas- 
tic Workers (C.I.O:). 
e Victory by a Hair—Opponents failed 
to unseat general president Leland S. 
Buckmaster by only two votes; Buck- 
master won, 810-808, over challenger 
George J. Bass. On the other hand H. R. 
Lloyd, vice-president, squeaked through 
by a slim margin of three votes over a 
pro-Buckmaster candidate. Another 
member of the Bass faction, Charles 
Lanning, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer by 107 votes; although arrayed 
against Buckmaster, he took only a 
small role in the factional fight (BW— 
Apr.17’48,p113). 

Buckmaster got four of his candidates 
in the 12 executive board posts; his op- 
position elected eight. The board split 
10-2 against Buckmaster on most issues 
last year. 

e Result: Unity?—The close vote after 
U.R.W.’s wildest and bitterest conven- 
tion fight sobered both sides. Each had 
predicted victory by 100 to 300 votes. 
And while the top leadership squeezed 
through almost intact, the balloting had 
showed that no job was secure. The end 
result seemed to be an agreement to 
work together. Hence, the possibility 
of new unity in the union high com- 


mand appears to be much stronger than 
the election scoreboard would indicate 
© “Better Job”—One of the stronges 
electioneering arguments used agains 
Buckmaster was that he had been weak 
at the collective bargaining table. Afte 
votes were counted, the one-time teache 
and former tire builder commente 
guardedly on the complaints agains! 
him: “Judging from the closeness of th: 
race, I didn’t do as good a job as | 
should have. I will try to do better thi 
year.”” But he promised “a clean, ho 
est union” instead of one “run by bon 
bastic, irresponsible politicians.” 

Akron rubber men interpreted the 

statement as a pledge of a strong: 
U.R.W. bargaining offensive next year- 
but not the type of “get tough”’ polic 
advocated by Buckmaster’s union adve: 
saries, 
e Three Points Gained—While Buck 
master kept his post by only a narrow 
margin, he won out easily on_ three 
issues. He had demanded that U.R.\\ 
line up with right-wing C.I.O. polic: 
by: (1) endorsing the candidacy 0! 
President Truman; (2) repudiating 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party, anc 
(3) supporting the European Recover 
Program. 

In opening the convention, Buck 
master assailed the executive board fo 
failing to take a “clean-cut” stand on 
these issues, as he had requested. Boar 
members fired back at him, charging h« 
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was “dictator” and “tyrant” in his de- 
mands. In the convention’s harmonious 
finale, the exchanges were forgotten; 
all hands joined to give Buckmaster 
ynanimous backing on the three points. 
This sign of unity and Buckmaster’s 
yictory, cheered national C.1.O. con- 
siderably. U.R.W. had been straddling 
between the right-wing and left-wing of 
¢C.1.0. The rubber workers’ political 
orientation might not have been so 
clearly right-wing if Buckmaster had 
Jost. While Bass has never been con- 
sidered a left-winger, his coalition fac- 
tion included a small group of U.R.W. 
leftists. The final factional-unity move 
on Truman, Wallace, and ERP was 
in effect a union-wide rebuff to the 
leftists. 
e Feuding Leaders—he entire election 
clash seemed to be one of personalities 
rather than issues. ‘There was no dee 
division over policies, although both 
sides took up battle-lines on bargaining 
technique and other questions. Back of 
most debating appeared an obscurely 
defined leadership feud—rooted in the 
inability of some leaders to get along 
with others. 
The feud involved, most of all, Buck- 
inf master and N. H. Eagle. Eagle is or- 
ganizational director of U.R.W. and the 
15M real topman in the Bass faction. Buck- 
ng. je master refused to reappoint Eagle to the 
organizing job last January, on the 
ground that he was the leader of a 
| “vicious political machine.” While the 
president names the organizational di- 
Be rector, the executive board has to ap- 
-—— prove him. The board consistently re- 
,,. qe fused to confirm a successor named by 
he ee and Eagle stayed on in the 
job. 
e Eyes on Eagle—If you are vitally in- 
terested in whether U.R.W. disunity 
has now been healed, watch Eagle. The 
hi ME executive board is still anti-Buckmaster 
in union politics, but its sights seem to 
be set on getting top-level harmony. 
Keeping Eagle on undoubtedly would 
prevent healing of the deep wounds 
caused by a year of feuding. Hence, the 
board might now let Eagle resign—per- 
haps to accept a job with C.I.O. If he 
does, and Buckmaster can get a board 
O.K. for a successor, you can tell that 
U.R.W. has really tightened its ranks 
—possibly for contract action in 1949. 








SETBACK FOR DENHAM 


Robert Denham, general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, be- 
lieves the Taft-Hartley law should be 
applied to small business—ignored by 
the board during the Wagner act dec- 
ade. This view has brought Denham 
into conflict with the five-man NLRB 
on several occasions. It also has resulted 
in inquiries by two congressional com- 
mittees (BW —Jul.31’48,p71). 

This week it was apparent that Den- 
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Protect 
Your Life 
and Property 
by Building 


with 


CONCRETE 


..It can’t 
burn! 


Your home, your store, your 
factory or farm—your very 
life—can easily be wiped out in 

non-firesafe buildings. Every 2 minutes, somewhere in America, 
a home burns; every 674 minutes a store or factory goes up in 
flames; every 50 minutes some-one burns to death. 


Protect your life and property and cherished possessions 
by building with concrete. Concrete can’t burn! 


Concrete construction is attractive. It is also durable, storm- 
proof, decay-proof—and economical. Its first cost is moderate, 
it lasts longer and it costs less to maintain. 


This same economy is found in concrete pavements. They 
Save taxpayers money by rendering long years of service at 
low-annual-cost; and they are easier and safer to drive on. 


So whatever you plan to build—a home, a school, a pavement, 
a farm building, a dam or an industrial plant—you'll protect 
life and property by choosing the firesafety, long life and low 
upkeep of concrete, the low-annual-cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept.10A-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Carelessness or ae all 
i 4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all FIRES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON’T do this 1s not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE and that’s worse. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicage Philadelphia - Offices is searly ali principal cities 








— . —_—S— 
THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


This Year Give 


rownell Holy. 
Se: Melistsiilitetielae 


BROWNELL FARMS suwsonse onsoon 9 





you are looking for 
the perfect gift - 
for your customers 


Magnalite is the answer. The gift that remains 
when others are gone. Magnalite plugs into car 
snes lighter, has permanent magnet base, can 

be prams | iN any position on any part of car. Ie 
will rest in customer's glove compartment until 
needed. Provides instant floodlight of headlight 
brilliance. Ked shield acts as — to approach- 
ing cars — may save a life. But us tell you 
the complete story of this modern magic lantern. 

rite for additional data and prices. 


H. L. BAUMGARDNER CORP. 


i} 1608 N. MILWAUKEE AVE. © CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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ham also is having trouble getting 
courts to read the T-H law as he inter- 
prets it. Denver Federal Court Judge J. 
Foster Symes turned down a i ad 
injunction request for the second time 
this year (_BW—Apr.17'48,p108). His 
reason: The construction business in- 
volved is local in character; it does not 
affect interstate commerce, and _ there- 
fore is not subject to the T-H law. 
Denham asked the court for an in- 
junction against the Denver Building 
Trades Council and locals of the plumb- 
ers’ and electricians’ unions. He charged 
them with conducting a secondary boy- 


cott against a Denver ps el b 
ing him on the union “unfair” |is 

The employer was Grauman (Co. 
manufacturer of soda-fountain tip 
ment. After Grauman was listed as 
fair,” employees of two other comp nix 
refused to make plumbing and ele: 
connections to Grauman equipme: 
stalled in, a-Denvere restaurant. 
Symes feftsdd to issue an order requ ring 
them to do it. 

Therefore, Denham plans to ajc, 
Judge Symes’ decision to a higher c« rt, 
hoping to settle the T-H jurisdictiong 
question. 





— 


Gas& Other House Total 

Elee- Fuels Fur- Cost of 

Food Clothing Rent tricity & Ice nishings Mise. Living 

ee 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 8% 
ee, Bee on 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 101.1 101.9 1005 
MEMEO SOT 8. s 5s cise sm 108.0 106.9 106.3 97.1 109.3 108.9 104.0 1062 
PONE, DIAS ons coke eas teat 125.2. 1080 96.7 115.4 1273.0: 2901 1175 
ME, TIES a vc ccscces 57.4: 1296 1080 958. 119.1 1259 -065 123.4 
ee oa ee aa Ee 137.7 139.4 108.2 95.8 123.3 139.3 122.3 1264 
EL RMT, isgc dene des 140.9 146.4 108.3 95.2 127.2 146.0 124.5 1293 
ae A ee 171.2. 161.2 108.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 144.1 
NE. Le er 196.5 185.9 111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139.8 160.3 
I re 203.5 187.6 113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 163.8 
Ee Gi Reh el Cones 201.6 189.0 114.9 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 163.8 
a eee 202.7 190.2 115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 164.9 
ee See eT ere 206.9 191.2 115.4 92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 
RIED Soe ness e ies 209.7 192.1 115.9 93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
Se ee a 204.7 195.1 116.0 93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
ES a Sgicls ors Wed.cmcaare 202.3 196.3 116.3 93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 
ES chs Vai va dum e tiace ord 207.9 196.4 116.3 93.9 166.7 194.7 147.8 169.3 
Re he eee 210.9 197.5 116.7 94.1 168.6 193.6 147.5 1705 
a is owe eke ae tee ees 214.1 196.9 117.0 94.2 170.1 194.8 147.5 1717 
UU Ae sina Wie 6% wie's sro aceka%s 216.8 197.1 117.3 94.4 174.2 195.9 150.8 173.7 
August, 1948 .......... 216.6 199.7 117.7 94.5 178.1 196.3 152.4 174.5 


* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


formula. 
1935-39 100. 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumer price index inched up another 
0.8-point in the month ended Aug. 15— 
to 174.5, a new record. The rate of gain 
from July 15 to Aug. 15 was less than 
that in preceding months, and food 
costs declined slightly. 

Food Isn’t Everything—This indicates, 
above all, that you can’t count on living 
costs going down just because food costs 
top off. Rising prices of nonfood items 
can still carry the index up—though not 
so fast. This fact is important because 
some food experts believe that the food 
component in the index is now at—or 
near—its maximum. If the food index 
continues to decline as expected, the 
over-all index won’t necessarily come 
down much; the curve may only level 
off, or jiggle indecisively for several 
months. 

e Fourth-Round Started—Hence, in the 
auto industry, management now believes 
that an Oct. 15 index of about the pres- 


ent level—or slightly above it—will be 
the basis for the fourth-round wage bar 
gaining, early in 1949. If so, pay-boost 
talk will have to start with a fourth- 
round figure of about 8¢ an hour. 
Here’s how that figure is reached: 
General Motors workers will be due to 
get another 1¢ raise Dec. 1 if the cost- 
of-living index doesn’t drop lower than 
173.9 before Oct. 15; they will get a 2¢ 
raise if the index goes up to 175.0. If 
there is a 2¢ raise Dec. 1, G. M. work- 
ers will have had 5¢ in c.-of-l. raises 
since other auto workers got mor 
money. The G. M. employees also arc 
due to get a 3¢-an-hour standard-of-liv- 
ing increase next year. Added to the 5¢ 


“escalator” (or c.-of-l.) increase, that 


makes the 8¢ total. 

e Following G. M.?—Auto executives 
admit privately that they'll probab) 
have to meet the total G. M. wage boost 
—unless there’s a drastic drop in living 
costs—or a bad business slump. 
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Tossing the Berlin issue to the United Nations ends western patience 
with Russia. 





The decision was made last weekend. That’s when Secretary Marshall 
convinced Britain’s Bevin and France’s Schuman that more talk with the 
Kremlin wouldn’t get anywhere. 

Marshall had a good case. Moscow had just answered our final note 
with a demand for Russian control of all air traffic into Berlin. In other 
words, Stalin still thought we could be pushed out. 

2 

Getting the French into line still wasn’t easy. Marshall did it by assur- 
ing Schuman that the U. S. would: 

(1) Continue the airlift, regardless of the cost. 





(2) Push hard for a military lend-lease program when Congress comes 
back next January. 





2 
Washington now thinks we have the Russians on the defensive. 





The State Dept. figures this way: The Kremlin expected the western 
powers would back down, take the Soviet terms. Stalin couldn't believe that 
the U. S., Britain, and France would stand that pat. 

And this possibility was carefully weighed in Washington: Would the 
Russians walk out of the UN? 

The decision was that this was unlikely. The Russians couldn’t gain 
anything from such a move, the East-West split has gone so far that a 
Russian withdrawal wouldn‘t make a lot of difference. 








And we could count on one big gain from a showdown in UN: knitting 
the western powers more closely in opposition to Russia. 


Russia’s anti-U. S. propaganda at the United Nations is largely for home 
consumption. 





Moscow uses it to cover up a host of evils at home. 

But the Kremlin is having a hard time convincing its people that the 
U. S. is a menace as big as Nazi Germany ever was. So, a lot of Russians are 
still asking: 

(1) Why have Russian living conditions slipped so in the past year? 

(2) Why is government repression more widespread than it was during 


the prewar purges? 
® 


Discount reports that a De Gaulle government in France would be vio- 
lently nationalistic. 








True, the General talks a lot about French prestige. But his economic 
advisers are realistic. They want: 

(1) Foreign capital. They hope U. S. industry can be lured to invest in 
France. They plan to give outside money an even break with French capital 
—both in France and the colonies. 

(2) German recovery. De Gaulle is ready to. accept Germany as an equal 
partner‘in a well-knit West-European economy. He is willing to talk repara- 
tions. His yardstick: maximum production in all of western Europe. 

” 

U. S. occupation policy in Germany is due to change before long. The 

Germans will get power to run their own political and economic affairs. 














The change may not come until after the U. S. elections. But Wash- 
ington knows it’s overdue. 
During the past year there has been a big shift in our attitude toward 
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the Germans. We now regard them as allies in the conflict with Russia. We 
plan to make the Ruhr the key to industrial recovery in all of western Europe. 
But there has been no comparable shift in U. S.-British operating policies 
—notably in the economic field. We still keep Bizonia on a semi-colonial 
footing. 
Passing control back to the Germans would surely boost production, also 


German self-respect. 
. 


British business is steaming up a campaign against steel nationalization. 





In charge of the drive will be Aims of Industry, Ltd. This is a major Brit- 
ish industrial public relations firm. It expects to collect $400,000 for the 
job from British industry. 

AOI has mobilized all its resources. It has a central staff of 30 public 
relations experts in London, plus 10 branch offices in other industrial centers. 
Its press division feeds 700 provincial newspapers every week. Its speakers 
division is planning 2,000 public meetings for next year. 

* 

The British lron & Steel Federation—the steel trade organization—is still 
lying low. All it does publicly is publish record production figures month by 
month. 

Meantime, the labor government gets more worried about its decision 
to nationalize steel. 








For one thing, it’s getting little support from the steelworkers. For 
another, the cabinet can’t make up its mind on how much of the industry 


to take over. 
® 


President Peron’s blast against “Yankee capitalists’ has Americans in 
Argentina jittery. 

They fear that another attack such as last week's would endanger U. S. 
personnel and property. (Peron told his fanatical followers that U. S. inter- 
ests have been plotting to take his life; only his order to the mob to go home 
quietly held it in check.) 

Here’s why Peron is talking such drivel: Argentina’s dollar shortage 
has begun to pinch the powerful military junta. Until the dollars ran out, 
the military wasn’t worried over the spending spree of Peron’s economic 
czar, Miguel Miranda. But now that the hard money is gone, the heat is 
being put on Peron. 

Instead of making Miranda the scapegoat, the Argentine president 
lashed out at the U. S. 

Many observers still expect to see Miranda dropped soon. And they're 


beginning to wonder how long Peron himself will last. 
“ 


Some progress is being made by the Brazil-U. S. technical mission (BW- 
Jul.17'48,p107). 

Prospects are now good for a commercial treaty that would guarantee 
fair treatment to U. S. capital in Brazil. This could set a pattern for other 
Latin American countries. 

The detailed work has moved fastest on Brazil’s internal credit prob- 
lems. Plans are well along for a Brazilian central bank. 

There has been work, too, on agricultural development and transpor- 
tation. 

Other subjects on the mission’s agenda: industrial development, electri- 
fication, mineral development, coal and petroleum, fisheries, tourist trade, 
production of war materials. 
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LONDON-—Some 60-odd leaders of 
Britain’s African empire are meeting 
here this week. Local newspapers call it 
“the greatest conference in the history 
of the British Colonial Empire.” 

* Vital Importance—Britain’s economic 
policy-setter, Sir Stafford Cripps, was in 
America. But he had left the assembled 
emirs, sheiks, tribal chiefs, and colonial 
officials something to think about. Said 
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AFRICA’S TREASURES—Mineral, forest, agricultural—could go a long way toward taking some of bleakness out of Britain's austerity 


Colonial Africa: Britain's New Frontier 


Private enterprise will play a part in the government's 
$1-billion scheme to increase Africa's output of raw materials. 


Sir Stafford: ‘““The whole future of the 
sterling group and its ability to survive 
depends upon a quick and extensive de- 
velopment of our African resources.” 
The British Colonial Office has been 
working on this mission for some 
months. Under its plans, British and co- 
lonial governments—working hand in 
hand with private businessmen—will 
pour more than $1-billion into Britain’s 





11 African colonies during the next 10 
years. The aim: to ease Britain’s dollar 
dependence by boosting colonial pro- 
duction. 

¢ Dollar-Eamers—Development of Afri- 
can agriculture would save Britain many 
dollars. More than that, African min- 
erals and foodstuffs are among Britain’s 
best dollar-earners. Indeed, its minerals 
are already helping build up U. S. stock- 
piles of strategic materials under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(BW-—Sept.25'48,p25). 


In developing the 
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One hand operation. Press selec- 
tor button forward to choice of 
three blade lengths. No wobbly 
blade. In varied colors, barrel 
We. 
400 
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let of Imprinted “Autopoint” Business 
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than 50 “constant reminders” that 
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money-making orders. 
\ Give One Hand Operation 
rying your name, slogan 
or trademark. Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet. 
Pocket-Level Style 
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money will be called in where private 
capital fears to tread. Government f- 
nancing will be used for vast health and 
education programs, power and _ trans- 
portation schemes, to bring Britain's 44- 
million African subjects closer to a west- 
ern standard of living. It will be used to 
clear some of the 1.5-million sq. mi. of 
colonial territory for modern agriculture; 
to conduct vast research programs to 
find out just what the Dark Continent’s 
treasure chest contains. 

e Private Enterprise—Private companies 
will handle schemes that offer the pros- 
pect of more immediate profits. They'll 
do much of the mining and timber de- 
velopment. U.S. investors have been 
promised a chance to lend a hand on 
fairly liberal terms. Without American 
machines and know-how, the British 
realize, many of their plans won’t get 
off paper. 

What of the land where these plans 

are going to be carried out? Coastal Af- 
rica has been known since the voyages 
of the 15th-century Portuguese explor- 
ers. But of the interior little was known 
until the 1870's. Even then, almost 30 
years remained before the vision of Cecil 
John Rhodes brought the area into the 
British Empire. (Tanganyika was op- 
ened up by the Germans, mandated to 
Britain after World War I.) 
e Rich Resources—By 1948, Britain’s 
African colonies have begun to flex their 
muscles. Nigeria produces half the 
world’s supply of cocoa beans; is the 
world’s third biggest tin producer. The 
Gold Coast ranks ninth in bauxite pro- 
duction. Northern Rhodesia ranks 
fourth among the world’s copper pro- 
ducers. Southern Rhodesia is the largest 
source of chromite outside of Russia and 
the sixth ranking of thé world’s gold pro- 
ducers. (The British government doesn’t 
administer plans for Southern Rhodesia; 
this crown colony is already close to do- 
minion status.) 

But the surface hasn’t been scratched. 

Besides countless mineral deposits as yet 
only hinted at, the colonies’ agriculture 
potential is gigantic. Cattle raising 
would be a natural for Nigeria and 
Uganda, if a transportation system were 
built. Groundnuts (peanuts) and other 
oilseeds can easily be grown both in 
East and West Africa. Tobacco and the 
tung tree (from which tung oil is pro- 
duced) grow well in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. All over British colonial 
Africa, forests offer great opportunities 
for lumber and pulp industries. 
e Long-Range Plans—This summer the 
British Colonial Office approved 10 de- 
velopment plans submitted by the gov- 
emors of the African colonies. These 
plans call for an outlay of $545-million 
over 10 years. Of this, Britain will put 
out $189-million in grants. The rest will 
come from the colonies themselves and 
through loans from various sources. 

About half this money will go to 





health, education, and various. ot! 

cial programs. More than a third y 
designated for economic develop: 
with a heavy accent on power and | 
portation. 

e Government Agencies—T'o help 
with empire development, two age 
have been set up by Parliament: 

Colonial Development Corp. wa 
up this year with a loaning power | 
$440-million. ‘The corporation—e 
on its own or in partnership with a 
lonial government or a private bus: 
—can expand or create new enterp 
in any British colony. It has already 
marked $14-million to build roads 
railways in East Africa. 

In practice the corporation plan 
control 51% of the stock of any part 
ship undertaking. In the case of Ani 
ican companies, however, the corpora 
tion could probably be induced to grin} 
a majority interest—where the U. S. firm. 
would put up equipment in the valu 
of 51% or more. 

Overseas Food Corp. was set up to ¢ 

into agricultural projects; it has a loan 
ing power up to $220-million (B\\ 
Aug.30’47,p88). 
e Groundnuts Scheme—Overseas Foo 
Corp. is now responsible for the big 
gest project under way in Africa—th« 
East African Groundnuts Scheme. Thx 
project calls for the clearance of morc 
than 3-million acres of land in Tan 
ganyika and Northern Rhodesia for th« 
cultivation of peanuts (picture, page 
112). By 1954—the date set for com- 
pletion—the project will have cost well 
over $100-million. 

Frank Samuel, managing director of 
United Africa Co. (Unilever’s giant sub 
sidiary), came up with the idea more 
than two years ago as a way to ease Brit 
ain’s critical shortage of vegetable oils 
and fats. 

Samuel’s company was commissioned 

to start the job in November, 1946. In 
the first 18 months the government in 
vested $35-million—mostly in capital 
equipment—and U.A.C, cleared some 
65,000 acres. Overseas Food Corp. took 
over in April of this year. 
e Private Projects—While government 
agencies are laying plans, private intus- 
tries have a whole host of projects more 
or less under way in Africa today. U.A.C. 
—the biggest business on the Dark Con- 
tinent—spent upwards of $11-million on 
capital equipment for Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast alone over the past year. 
Most of this went into developing 
U.A.C.’s timber industry. 

U.AC, has been logging in these col- 
onies for some time. It has a saw mill, 
and veneer and plywood plants at S:- 
pele, Nigeria. It uses both hardwoods 
and softwoods; it’s looking into the po 
sibility of using other hitherto neglected 
softwoods in the production of fibe: 
board. A $3-million project has bee 
mapped. On the Gold Coast, U.A.C 
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NICARO 


CUBAN NICKEL COMPANY 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


* 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Munitions Board, through the Bureau of Federal 
Supply, is now prepared to purchase a minimum of 
fifteen million pounds metal content of oxide per 
year for a period of three years at a cost of two 
(2) cents per pound below the regular market price 
of the metal, less duty. The price will also be sub- 
ject to an escalator clause both up and down. 





Famous Nickel Oxide Plant Can Supply 10°/ of 
World’s Requirements . . . and Iron Ore, Besides 


The U. S. Government nowoffers for sale or lease all its right, title 
and interest in this project, which is known as Plancor 690. Title 
to all the physical properties is in the Cuban Nickel Company, a 
Cuban corporation whose entire capital stock is owned by the 
U. S. Government. In the event of sale, the title to all of these 
assets can be obtained by transfer of the stock of the Cuban 

Nickel Company. 

This property is offered for sale or lease, asa whole, and as 
presently constituted and located, including: 

(a) 1,183 acres of land with rail and port terminals to the markets of 
the world; 

(b) Mining facilities and metallurgical plant comprising some 30 
industrial structures . . . present capacity 32,000,000 pounds of 
nickel per year; 

(c) Complete townsite . . . more than 400 buildings with utilities and 
services for 3,000 people; 

(d) Mining rights for 20 years on a royalty basis . . . ore reserves 
nearly 35 million tons. 


The ore deposits are privately owned by the Nicaro Nickel 
Company, an American corporation whose preferred stock is 
owned by the U. S. Government. Eithes sale or lease will include 
all the U. S. Government’s right to mine on a royalty basis for a 
period of 20 years. The sale of the plancox will further include all 
preferred stock in Nicaro Nickel. Transfer of title will be made 
subject to a national security clause intended to provide for the 
optimum utility of this plant in a national emergency—a provision 
which should tend to favor the operator in such an event. 

Disposal of this property will be on the basis of sealed bids 
which will be publicly opened and read at the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, Office of Real Property Disposal, Washiagton 25, D. C., 
on December 2, 1948, at 3:00 P.M., E.S.T. 

Write to this office at once for bidding instructions and for 
illustrated brochures describing the plant and townsite with 
maps, photographs, construction details of all buildings and 
description of the Nicaro process. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 































* This advertisement is not a basis for nego- 


tiation. War Assets Administration reserves 
the right to consider all proposals in the 
light of the applicable objectives of the Sur- 
plus Property Act and to reject any or all bids: 
















































CULLIGAN 






$ SERVICE 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 


e 850 dealers now supply over 
1,000,000 people with Culligan 
Soft Water every day. Choice ex- 
clusive localities are still available. 
Provides excellent return on invest- 
ment. World’s largest system of 
Soft Water on a Service Basis— 
nationally advertised, aggressively 
merchandised. Write or wire today. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 








\ NORTHBROOK * WINOIS 
PREFERRED by Workers 






PYNOL soap produces 
a mild, generous 
lather that removes 
grease and grime 
swiftly — easily — yet 
leaves the tenderest 
skin soft and pliable. 


per 

Delicately scented tce \ My YY rs 

—tliked by both men and women. Treated with 

—— Pine Oil to protect cuts. Lanolin-ated 
or skin health. 

Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-ib. con- 


teiners; 250 Ib. barrels. Also hand 
R suds. WRITE— 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy, ILLINOIS 








AUTOMATIC 
ADDRESSING SERVICE 


Private mailing lists set up on plates, cor- 
rected and addressed as ordered—using 
Pollard-Alling, Addressograph, or other sten- 
cil systems; private departments changed 
over to service company basis. 

Inquiries, prospects, subscribers, customers, 
buyers, members—addressed on cards, en- 
velopes, wrappers, mailerstrip, booklets, self- 
mailers, labels, stuffed mail, direct-on-pub- 
lication. 

If you have a mailing list of 5,000 to 
500,000 names which is addressed weekly, 
monthly, or even as few as six times a year, 
phone or write George Green to learn what 
time and money saving possibilities and 
other advantages may apply in your case. 


Globe Organization inc 


480 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Plaza 3-7938 


(All around lettershop service available in 
conjunction with Automatic Addressing) 


— 


LOOKING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY? 


. . . See page 113 of this issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK. You may find what 
you are looking for in the 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE SECTION 
Next scheduled insertion of this section 


planned for the Nov. 6 issue, earlier pub- 
lication will be made: if required. 
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has an $8-million timber project just 
getting started. 

e Exploitation of Minerals—Other pri- 
vate companies are having a field day ex- 
ploiting Africa’s rich mineral deposits. 
Some recent highlights: 

Copper. There are plans to boost the 
output of Northern Rhodesian copper 
mines from the present rate of 190,000 
tons a year to 330,000 tons by 1952. A 
new company, Rhodesia Copper Re- 
fineries, has a three-year program to ex- 
pand Rhodesia’s electrolytic refinery ca- 
pacity. 

In Kilembe, western Uganda, Fro- 
bisher Exploration Co. of Canada has 
uncovered new copper deposits and ob- 
tained a concession to work them. Be- 
cause of the lack of transportation 7-mil- 
lion to 10-million tons must be proved 
before extraction will pay. 

Iron. In Northern Rhodesia recent 
prospecting revealed deposits of: (1) an 
estimated 800-million tons of high-grade 
ore—but much of it with too high a sili- 
cone content for satisfactory reduction; 
(2) over 40-million tons of high-grade 
hematite. From these estimates one de- 
velopment scheme has been mapped for 
an annual pig-iron production of 500,- 
000 tons. 

In Nigeria, Bethlehem Steel Co. re- 
cently got a license to prospect for iron 
ore. 

Tin. London Tin Corp., in partner- 
ship with the Nigerian government, has 
formed Cameroons Mining Corp., Ltd., 
to prospect for tin in Nigeria. 

Bauxite. Aluminium Co. of Canada 
has obtained options on Gold. Coast 
bauxite. West African Aluminium Co. is 
thinking about building a power plant 
on the Volta River with the hope of 
eventually getting aluminum from Gold 
Coast bauxite right at the source. 


Lead. A Belgian firm, Uruwira Mi 
als, Ltd., is developing a new find 
lead in western Tanganyika. Un 
Corp. of South Africa is providing kn: 
how and equipment. 

@ Transportation—Not much of Afric, 
mineral wealth is going to be mark 
until adequate power and transportat. ) 
are provided. ‘hat is where governn 
spending re-enters the picture. 

In eastern Africa there are now 
single-track rail systems running \ 
ward from five East Coast term) |] 
points—but no north-south connectic s. 
East African railways are of a differ ut 
gage from those in central Africa. Both 
are badly in need of double tracks and 
sidings. All railroads suffer from a shoit- 
age of locomotives and freight cars 

In western Africa, bad communica 
tions stranded 333,000 tons of Northern 
Nigerian peanuts this year. 

e Obstacles — Colonial Development 
Corp. will have plenty of headaches 
remedying this transportation bottle 
neck. It’s ready to sink some money in 
eastern Africa. But a scheme to connect 
the Rhodesias with a Tanganyika seaport 
has been shelved temporarily because of 
the high cost ($140-million). As Africa 
increases in importance to Britain, the 
scheme will be looked on more favorably. 

As long as Britain is in a dollar 
straightjacket, the Development Corp. 
will have a hard time getting heavy 
equipment to build colonial railways 
Because of the new importance attached 
to its colonies, Britain doubled the co- 
lonial steel allocation for the last three 
months of 1948. That means 36,000 
tons will be made available for railways 
and other capital projects. But that’s 
just a drop in the bucket. 
© Power—No less important to Africa is 
the development of x power—lots of 








CLEARING BUSH for peanuts in Tanganyika will cut Pritain’s dollar imports 
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it. Two huge projects are in the cards: 

(1) A $28.5-million power station has 
been mapped for Owens Falls, Uganda, 
just nort of Lake Victoria, one of the 
sources of the Nile River. Just how big 

the station will be depends on agree- 
ment with Egypt, which has a vital in- 
terest in what other people do with the 
waters of the Nile. Present indications 
are that at least three 15,000 kw. units 
will be installed by 1953. 

New industries that may trail this 
power plant: textile mills for Uganda 
cotton; refineries for Kilembe copper; 
fertilizer plants for Uganda phosphates; 
curing plants for Uganda tobacco. 

(2) A huge power project is being 
planned for Kariba Gorge on the Zam- 
bezi River between Northern and South- 
em Rhodesia (BW—Nov.15’47,p110). 
A 10-year project, it would generate 
750,000 kw. of power, harness 53-mil- 
lion acre feet of water—more than the 
two largest U.S. dams combined. ‘This 
project may be substituted for or built 
in addition to a 350,000 kw. project pro- 
posed for the Kafue River, a tributary of 
the Zambezi in Northern Rhodesia. 
¢ Other Hurdles—Power and transporta- 
tion aren’t all the obstacles to African 
development by any means. Over 3.5- 
million sq. mi. of the continent are still 
closed to development because of the 
dreaded tsetse fly which carries the germ 
of sleeping sickness. Heavy rains have 
caused soil erosion in many areas; 
droughts necessitate widespread irriga- 
tion in others. Skilled labor is rare. Po- 
litical awareness is giving rise to more 
and more civil disturbances. 

And over all hangs the damper of 
Britain’s dollar shortage. Planning on a 
grandiose scale is one thing. With Brit- 
ain’s present lack of materials and equip- 
ment, there is little chance of the plans 
materializing soon. But if they eventu- 
ally do materialize, Britain will regain 
much of its economic stature. 


MONSANTO IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE — Monsanto = (Aus- 
tralia) Proprietary, Ltd., Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Australian affiliate, has 
just put a second plant into production 
here. It is turning out phenol-formalde- 
hyde plastics. 

At the same time, company officials 
announced that sulfamerazine had been 
added to the line of sulfa drugs made 
by Monsanto in Australia. 

Monsanto Proprietary, Ltd., is owned 
jointly by American, British, and Aus- 
tralian interests. It will soon be distrib- 
uting products from Monsanto Chem- 
icals, Ltd., the British branch, when the 
latter’s Cardiff (Wales) plant is com- 
pleted. From the British plant Australia 
will get Syton, for use in wool spinning; 
pentachlorphenol, a timber preservative; 
and several plastic molding materials, de- 
tergents, and wetting agents. 
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Your displays will get plenty of attention in Michaels 
Time-Tight Cases, because the cases themselves are unusually attractive. 
They are made of bronze or aluminum with plate glass throughout, and 
equipped with Michaels’ exclusive innerlocking feature. Cases are dustproof 
and theftproof, and available in a wide variety of standard styles, sizes and 
lighting arrangements to meet every requirement. Michaels also manufac 
tures special cases in any quantity for manufacturers who supply their dealers 
with display cases. Literature will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CC., INC. 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufacturers Association 
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Industrial & Commercial Buildings © Floor Space ® Vacant Property 








FOR SALE 
Alfalfa Dehydration Plant Complete FOR SALE 


ith office, h ‘ d field t. . 
with office, warehouse, nd field squioment Industrial Property 
tact 
WESTERN ALFALFA, INC. 6 Acres 
P. O. Box 26 Brule, Nebraska 





40,000 sq. ft. Factory Space—40 











ft. Clearance. Adjoining Airport. 
N T.V.A. Power—Ample Labor Sup- 
BUSINESS WEEK’S ply. 1.C.R.R. 


—Contact— 


REAL ESTATE HALLS DEVELOPMENT CO. 
HALLS, TENN. 

SECTION 

A guide to local and national, Industrial nscale on 

and commercial property, it ‘tees un- 4 STORY BUILDING 

limited opportunity for reaching business brick and reinforced concrete 60,000 


square feet, loading, heavy duty elevators, 
parking lot, 4 blocks from business district 








executives who seek main or branch 


manufacturing plants, office buildings in Indianapolis, Indiana. Population 400,- 

and space, warehouses, etc. 000 known for friendly labor relations, 
5 . good housing facilities. 

for Further Information, Write Other industrial properties, large or small, 

’ Railroad sites. Write us your needs. Over 300 

NATIONAL REAL ESTATE SECTION listings. Financing, plans, building—we can 

handle. 
BUSINESS WEEK INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT & REALTY CO. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 609 Roosevelt Building, Indiahapolis, Indiana 


Housing procured for in-coming personnel 
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Get better use of your 
= 
; | manpower...faster, more 
effective handling with 


megiheae 


ARQUHAR FREIGHT CON- 

VEYORS are designed 
with one purpose in mind—to 
cut handling costs, ao matter 
what the handling problem 
may be. Farquhar Conveyors 
are flexible, can be set up 
quickly, singly or in tandem, to 
move packaged materials fast, 
economically, continuously .. . 
because they're built to “take 
it.” For horizontal conveying, 
for loading, unloading, stacking, 
Piling, or for moving bags, bales, 
boxes, cartons from floor to floor... 
see Farquhar first for the right ma- 
terials handling conveyor for your job. 
Tell us your handling problem: we'll 
see that you get the information you 
need. Write A. B. Farquhar Company, 
201 Duke Street. York, Pennsylvania; 
or 612 W. Elm Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


FREIGHT 
CONVEYORS 


















PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY - CONVEYOR DIVISION 


Read how SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. Minerals Photography 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


FOOD PROCESSING AND 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 











Think of the revolutionary changes they ee — 

ee , : : viation ailroads 
are bringing ... with atomic power, jet Telovicken Electricity 
propulsion, new mining and processing Electronics Petroleum 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a mo 

Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 

Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


t Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 


etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own... so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 






















HE MAIL YOUR Jam = 7 
| ORDER NOW Science Illustrated | 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription | 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. | 

COI prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate) | 

CII prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) (JI prefer 1 yr. at $3 | 

C] Bill me later : (CD Payment enclosed | 

Name__ Ee: | 
Address___ = : 

City Zone___State_____ | 





B.W. 10-2 








ECA’S LEDGER 





Administrator Paul Hoffman is tu | 
ing more attention to the self-help an. 
of ECA operations. He has released p +t 
of the counterpart funds in Trieste a \d 
France. 

Congress provided in the Fore: 
Assistance Act that each country recc 
ing dollar aid must set aside an eq: . 
fund in its own currency for inter. 
recovery. These counterpart funds «1 
blocked until Hoffman O.K.’s their \ x 
for a given project. Releasing them is a 
ticklish business. First, Hoffman has to 
assure himself that release of the funds 
won't set off a wave of inflation. Sc 
ond, he must weigh the political repe: 
cussions; it isn’t easy to tell another 
country how its money can be spent 

The Anglo-American zones of Trieste 
were the frst to pass the test. Trieste 
got the go-ahead to use 6.4-billion lire 
(roughly $11-million) from its counte: 
part fund to rebuild and modernize its 
industry. The money will be used for 
recovery projects that can be financed 
with lire. Big item: machinery installa 
tion. The fishing, canning, and ship 
building industries, plus a vegetable-oil 
refinery, are scheduled to get some help 
Some will go to set up a loan agency to 
help out small businesses and artisans. 

This week Hoffman released +5-bil 
lion francs from France’s counterpart 
fund, promised an equal amount in Oc 
tober if the Queuille government’s econ- 
omy program makes some headway 
against inflation. The money will be 
used for “productive investments.” 

This was a tough decision for Hoff- 
man. The clincher was the French gov- 
ernment’s promise that it- would not 
increase the lending powers of the Bank 
of France if the counterpart money were 
freed. With that, Hoffman went ahead. 
The release of the counterpart funds 
will be mildly inflationary. But unre- 
stricted lending by the Bank of France 
to the French government would be 
much worse. That could so inflate the 
French franc as to upset the whole Euro- 
pean balance-of-payments scheme, so 
laboriously worked out by the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation (BW —Aug.28’48,p86). 

Talks are now under way about re- 
leasing some of Italy’s 150-billion lire 
counterpart fund. Here Hoffman will 
have to tangle with a political consid 
eration. The Italian government wants 
to use the money for a huge public- 
works program to sop up some of the 
millions of Italian unemployed. The 
government points out that unemploy- 
ment is a valuable weapon to the still- 
powerful Italian Communists. 

Other developments: 

e Procedure—After announcing tenta 
tive fourth-quarter allotments to Mar 


- 
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hal!-Plan nations, ECA got a flood of 
calls from businessmen eager to get their 
share of orders. For the Nth time ECA 
ynnounced: ““No contracts for purchase 
can be entered into until after procure- 
ment authorizations are issued.” Early 
ynnouncement of tentative allotments 
are solely to aid Marshall-Plan countries 
in long-range planning (BW —Sept.25 
'48,p122). 

«New Faces—A public advisory com- 
mittee has been formed to help Hoff- 
man on policy questions affecting 
China. Committee members: Isaiah 
Bowman, president emeritus, Johns 
Hopkins University; Arthur B. Foye, 
president, Far East-America Council of 
Commerce & Industry; Paul V. Mc- 
Natt, president, United Service to 
China; Walter S. Robertson, former 
oficial in U. S. embassy at Chunking; 
Elizabeth L. Moore, former chairman, 
United Service Organization council. 
«Procurement Authorizations—F or the 
veek ended Sept. 22, ECA authorized 
$123,500,000. Food amounted to only 
§25-million, less than a quarter of the 
previous week’s figure. Transportation 
equipment—including air, rail, and mo- 
tor-vehicle equipment and _parts—took 
§8.9-million; petroleum products, $21.8- 
million. 




















A Lift for France 


This 5-mile long aerial tramway is an 
American contribution to the building of 
the Chastang Dam in Southeastern France. 
Installed this summer by the American Steel 
& Wire Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary, it re- 
cently began shuttling sand and gravel from 
an unloading point to the dam site in the 





foothills of the Auvergne Mountains. The 
dam is being built by Electricite de France, 
French national power syndicate. The tram- 
way, consisting of 100,000 ft. of wire rope 
and cable and 500 tons of structural steel, 
was built in the U. S. 
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THE TREND 





Dealing With Reds 


Not long ago James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
C.1.0., made an alarming statement. He testified before 
a House Labor subcommittee that some corporations 
were cooperating with Communist union leadership and 
had fired anti‘Communists. He said that some manage- 
ments “found it easier” to deal with Communist shop 
stewards because Communists were “afraid to prosecute 
a grievance vigorously. ” These managements, he said, 
thought they were “buying a measure of industrial peace.” 

We don’t know that Carey has his facts straight. But 
we term that testimony of Carey’s alarming—whether it 
is true or not. 

One of the most provocative features of the ‘Taft-Hart- 
ley law enacted last year is the section that requires labor 
union officials to sign affidavits that they are not Com- 
munists. 

Many employers have had considerable trouble in com- 
pleting collective bargaining because union leaders were 

ducking that non-Communist afhdavit requirement. Set- 
tlement of the West Coast dock strike, for example, is 
hung up on this issue. In that case, and in many others, 
employers are trying to get out of dealing with Commu- 
nists. 

Our knowledge of the labor relations field does not 
include any information about employers who are eager 
or even willing to do business with Reds. We don’t know 
an industrialist who would do so unless there was no other 
way out. Perhaps there are some. We are inclined to 
think not. 

But what if Carey is right? Suppose there are men on 
the management side who prefer to settle their labor 
relations matters with Communists for the sake of getting 
softer terms of labor peace. 

If there are, we join with Carey in warning them that 
it is a dangerous long-term investment. If there are, they 
need to raise their sights and look a whole lot farther 
ahead. 

A management man in industry who operates that way 
needs to be reminded of his public responsibilities. He 
needs to acquaint himself with the political facts as well 
as the economic facts of life. 

World history has already made it clear that the Com- 
munists are bearing down in their efforts to sabotage 
industry. Their object- to pave the way for establishing 
Communistic states. 

They work through the workers in industry to set the 
stage for political revolution. They use strikes in industry 
as a political weapon. Last fall they pulled a general strike 
in France as a political move. It failed. But that does not 
mean it is the last time they will trv. 

This country has had many strikes in its labor history. 
Some of them came close to paralyzing industry. Unions 
that are dominated by Communists hold the biggest 
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threat to the preservation of the free enterprise syst« 
of business and the democratic system of governme: 
Anyone in management who plays ball with them is 1 
ning a grave risk. He is inviting destruction of his o 
business and general chaos in all industry—the answer 
the Communists’ prayer. 


Good Managers 


We asked the head of a large industrial firm rece: ‘ly 
what he considered his No. 1 problem. He replied: “F'\ :d- 
ing good managers.” He put that problem ahead of fi 1d- 
ing materials, finding customers, cutting costs, or anything 
else requiring his attention as chief executive of his 
company. 

We heard of another company president too who |ias 
uppermost in his mind the job of finding a top flight man- 
ager. He has projected a plan that would fortify his com- 
pany’s position greatly in his competitive field. The plan 
so far is in suspense. It will stay there until the company 
can find the man to put the plan into action. 

These men’s experience is nothing new in business. 
Many a businessman has grappled with this problem 
before; others are trying to solve it now; many will be 
faced with it in the future. 

Both of these captains of industry are actively on the 
look-out for managerial material. They are carefully comb- 
ing through the personnel of their own companies. The; 
are looking on the outside, too. 

One of them has set up four major qualifications for a 
good manager. First of all, he says, a manager must have 
integrity. He has to be honest with himself and with oth- 
ers. Next, the man must be courageous. He needs to have 
inside of him such a strong feeling of confidence that he 
will not shy away from making decisions. A manager also 
needs imagination. He has to be able to break out of the 
day-to-day routine and set his mind to thinking of what’s 
ahead. Finally, the man should have experience. 

Those sound to us like four broad qualities without 
which a man could not very well be a good manager. 
Unfortunately, there are no tried-and-true yardsticks 
whereby you can measure potential managers precisely. 
You cannot select managers as easily as you select mer- 
chandise. You are buying something that isn’t clearly 
labeled. 

This leads to a conclusion that one important attribute 
of a top executive is the ability to spot a good manager 
when he sees one. He has to have enough judgment or 
intuition or what-have-you to appraise a man soundly and 
surely. He cannot always afford to wait to measure the 
man after he is put on the job. 

The managerial hiring problem has a more pleasing side 
to it, too. For men with managerial talents, there are prob- 
ably more opportunities for advancement today then ever 
before. The old business saying that there is always room 
at the top still holds. 
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